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The recent development of the Messiah craze, which has so much 


demoralized the Indians all over the West, has produced a great 


many articles on the subject ; all of them more or less correct, but 
none entirely satisfactory, so far as regards the origin and originators 
of the creed to which the aboriginal inhabitants of our country have 
given such belief as to bring us to the verge of a great Indian war, 
after the Indian question had come to be regarded as practically 
settled, 

All of the articles mentioned have pointed, with more or less 
definiteness, to Nevada as being the region from which this now 
wide-spread doctrine has been promulgated. The writer, having 
recently been placed in a position which has offered singular facili- 
ties for an investigation of this matter, has gone very fully into the 
details of it; has questioned many of the Nevada Indians on the 
subject, and is now able to give a very correct account of the 
tenets of the faith. 

All testimony on the subject is to the effect that the doctrine was 
first preached in 1869 by a Piute Indian, who lived in Mason’s Val- 
ley, about sixty miles south of Virginia City, Nevada, and near the 
Walker River Indian reservation. This Indian continued his preach- 
ing for two or three years, when he died. 

Much talk was caused among the Indians by this man’s preach- 
ing; but all interest in the matter seems to have ceased from the 
period of his death until some time in September, 1887, when a new 
prophet, Kvit-tsow by name, took up the matter; and there is no 
doubt that the revival instituted by him has resulted in the present 
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Indian disturbance, so far, at least, as religion or superstition has 
anything to do with it. 

Kvit-ts6w, or Wo-po-kah-tee, as he is sometimes called, lives and 
preaches at Mason’s Valley, the scene of the labors of the first 
prophet, who was Kvit-tséw’s father, and whose name cannot now 
be ascertained. 

The doctrine, as preached by its original exponent in 1869 and 
now by Kvit-tsow, is substantially as follows: 

The Indians of all tribes having lapsed into a state of indiffer- 
ence as to many of their traditional tribal customs and religious 
ceremonies, which ceremonies consisted largely of certain religious 
dances and penances, have displeased the Great Spirit, who has 
therefore allowed them to become destitute, the whites to gain the 
ascendancy, and the game of all kinds to be destroyed. 

This has been the punishment awarded by the Great Spirit to his 
chosen people (the Indians) for their religious laxation ; but he still 
loves them and will, upon conditions, restore them to the fullest 
enjoyment of their former rights, powers, and privileges, and the 
prophet describes the manner in which the reinstatement is to be 
made. 

The conditions are that the Indians shall return to their old habits 
and customs as far as practicable; that they shall resume and continue 
religious dances with enthusiasm and devotion ; that they shall be- 
lieve in the power of the Great Spirit to carry out his promises as 
made by his inspired prophet, and that they shall cast aside the 
customs of the white men, which are displeasing to the Great Spirit. 

When the Indians have manifested their change of heart by their 
works and by their abandonment of their evil ways, the Great Spirit 
will come in person and will lift all true believers into the highest 
mountains ; all unbelievers will be petrified and left behind. 

The Great Spirit will then send a mighty flood of mud and water 
to drown all the white people, and to utterly obliterate from the 
country all traces of their works and occupancy. 

During the flood, and while the faithful are on the mountains, the 
Great Spirit will heal and make whole all the sick, lame, and blind, 
and the old will be made young. 

Upon the subsidence of the flood the land will be revealed in all 
its original, primitive beauty; the buffaloes in countless thousands 
will return to their former ranges, and game of all kinds will be 
‘aore abundant than it ever was before the white people came. 
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Upon the return of the faithful from the mountains they will find 
that all the dead Indians have returned in the flesh, the white people 
will have been destroyed and will never return, and thereafter the 
Indians only will possess and occupy the whole land, undisturbed 
by any other race. 

Kvit-ts6w claims that he receives these revelations while in 
trances, during which he goes to the spirit land and converses freely 
with the Great Spirit and with the dead Indians. 

The prophet preaches his own invulnerability, and says that if 
soldiers attempt to kill him they will themselves be killed, and that 
he (Kvit-tsow) will still live, even if cut into small pieces, and that 
the soldiers will become as if they had no bones and will fall to the 
ground. 

The doctrine as preached by Kvit-tséw is not at all in the nature 
of a crusade against the white people, as it is promised that the 
Great Spirit will perform all these things as a reward of faith; but 
it is easy to see that the doctrine may readily be perverted by 
‘‘medicine men’”’ to subserve the purposes of priestcraft, and the 
Indians be made to believe that the Great Spirit wishes some 
material human assistance in the extermination of the whites, and 
that the doctrine may be so perverted as to teach that any believer 
will be invested with the same invulnerability that the prophet 
claims for himself. 

Many of the Piutes believe this doctrine, but their faith has been 
much shaken by several failures of the Great Spirit to keep the ap- 
pointments made for him by his‘prophet ; still, the belief is a com- 
forting one, and to be turned to stone is not desirable ; so they 
hardly dare to disbelieve. The time now set for the fulfillment of 
the prophecy is next May. 

In September, 1889, two delegates from each of twelve different 
tribes were sent by their tribes to hear Kvit-tsow and to carry back 
reports of his teachings. Some of these delegates were from tribes 
far to the east ; some had traveled for two or three months to reach 
Mason’s Valley ; some, probably Arapahoes, conversed by means of 
the sign language, which few of the Piutes understand, and all of the 
Northwestern tribes were represented. 

One Johnson Sides, a Piute, living near Reno, Nevada, seems to 
have attained what he considers an unenviable notoriety in connec- 
tion with this matter, several papers having printed descriptions of 
him, in which he figures as a claimant to the Messiahship of his 
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people. Sides is in truth a reasonably sensible and well-informed 
old coffee-cooler, who claims that Kvit-tséw is crazy, and he, together 
with Lee Winnemucca, who is a brother of Sarah and a son of the 
original Winnemucca, loses no opportunity to combat what they 
consider a most pernicious doctrine. 

There is every reason to believe that this whole Messiah craze 
started at Mason’s Valley from the teachings of Kvit-tsow and his 
predecessor, and that the doctrine has been much perverted and 
distorted in its transmission to the Sioux, Cheyennes, Arapahoes, 
and other tribes. 

Let us hope that the failure of promises will shake their faith as it 
has shaken that of the Piutes. 


Sou, WaANDERING.—The Votjaks of northeastern Russia believe 
in the wide-spread theory that the soul leaves the body when the 
person sleeps, and travels to different countries, Thus dreams are 
only the various adventures which happen to the soul during these 
journeys. 

For instance, they tell the story of two Votjaks who went on a 
journey. Arriving in a forest, one lay down and went to sleep, 
while the other sat up and smoked. In a few minutes he saw his 
companion’s soul escape from his mouth, saying ‘‘ good-bye for 
awhile,’’ rush to a pine tree, and go down the hollow trunk, to 
come out again soon and re-enter the sleeper’s body. The Votjak 
awoke and told his comrade that he had dreamed of finding money 
in the hollow of atree. The smoker did not tell him that he had 
seen his soul on its travels, but, remaining behind, he climbed the 
tree and found the money in the place indicated. (J. N. Smirnoff, 
‘* Votjaky. Istorico-etnografischesky otscherk,’’ quoted in Z’ Anthro- 
pologie, v. 1, No. 5, p. 619, 1890.) 


THE LAKE OF BLoop IN DAanomEy.—Father Chautard, formerly 
a missionary in Dahomey, says that the following is the truth about 
the lake of human blood mentioned by many travellers and said 
to be large enough to float a canoe: 

‘«In front of the king’s palace there are really two holes measur- 
ing acubic meter each. ‘They fill these with blood and float upon 
ita little boat made of silver.’’ (Bulletin de la Société de Géographie 
de Lyon, vol. 9, no. 1, p. 82, 1890.) 
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THE STORY OF A MOUND; OR, THE SHAWNEES IN 
PRE-COLUMBIAN TIMES. 


BY PROF. CYRUS THOMAS. 
INTRODUCTORY. 


As most of the author’s papers relating to the mounds and other 
ancient works of the United States east of the Rocky Mountains 
have expressed the belief that these works are attributable to the 
Indians, he has been met by the inquiry, ‘‘ What Indians ?’’ ‘‘ What 
tribes?’’ As areply simply giving the names of the tribes with- 
out presenting the evidence to sustain the statement would have 
been unsatisfactory, he refrained from answering until he could pre- 
sent the reasons for his belief. In a previous work published by 
the Bureau of Ethnology, entitled ‘‘The Problem of the Ohio 
Mounds,”’ and another recently published by Mr. N. D. C. Hodges, 
entitled ‘¢ The Cherokees in Pre-Columbian Times,’’ in which the 
theory advanced in the former is more fully presented, he has given 
his reasons for believing the Cherokees were mound-builders and 
attempted to trace, by their works and by certain traditions and lin- 
guistic affinities, their movements in prehistoric times. In the 
present paper, the evidence is given upon which the author bases his 
belief that the Shawnees also were mound-builders, and some sug- 
gestions are made as to the probable movements of the tribe in the 
prehistoric era. 

This may be considered an appropriate place to reply to the va- 
rious published criticisms on the views I have presented in regard 
to the mound-builders. I have thought best, however, to let my 
published views and the criticisms stand for the public to judge be- 
tween them. I only call attention to the fact that some of these 
criticisms are upon positions never assumed by me, as can readily 
be seen by reference to my published papers. It will also be seen 
that in none have the data I have presented been attacked. 

I do not hold that proving the people of one known tribe to 
have been mound-builders is conclusive evidence that all the mounds 
were built by Indians; but I do maintain that proof that a number 
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of the typical mounds and other structures usually attributed to the 
so-called ‘‘ Mound-builders,’’ were built by a given tribe, will form 
a link in a chain of evidence which, if carefully followed without 
bias, will lead in the end to the conclusion that most, if not all, of 
the mounds of the Mississippi Valley and Gulf States were built by 
Indians whose descendants were encountered by the whites at the 
first settlement of the country. 


CuHapTER I. 


In order that the reader may understand and appreciate the story 
which is told, it is necessary first to designate the mound alluded to 
and describe it somewhat in detail. 

The first statement to be made in regard to it is, that it is, in truth, 
not a single mound but a group of ancient works, consisting of sev- 
eral tumuli, a canal or large ditch, and two or three extensive ex- 
cavations, 

This group, which is one of the most important and interesting 
in the Southern States, is located upon the right bank of the Eto- 
wah river, a few miles south of Cartersville, in Bartow county, 
Georgia. The location selected by the ancient inhabitants as the 
site of their village is one of surpassing beauty. Here the river 
makes a gentle curve southward, while the hills, which approach it 
above and below, extend toward the north in a semicircle, leaving 
a broad, bay-like expansion three miles in length by one in width, 
of rich, alluvial bottom well adapted to cultivation. Here, on this 
attractive spot, then no doubt covered by a stately forest growth 
similar to that which still crowns most of the surrounding hills, a 
band of the ancient inhabitants, whose works still bear witness to 
their existence, paused in their wanderings and established a vil- 
lage. How they managed to remove the forest trees and clear the 
ground can only be surmised from what is known in regard to the 
customs of the aborigines when first visited by Europeans. Fire 
was in all probability the chief agency used in accomplishing this 
work. However, be this as it may, it is apparent from the monu- 
ments which still mark the site that it was accomplished ; neverthe- 
less, wnen the first white man who has recorded the fact visited it 
a stately forest had again taken possession and covered the works as 
well as the area. 
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The visitor above referred to was the Rev. Elias Cornelius, who 
in 1814, published a description of the group in Silliman’s Journal,* 
as follows: 

‘«‘T have but one more article of curiosity to mention under this 
division. It is one of those artificial mounds which occur so fre- 
quently in the western country. I have seen many of them and 
read of more. But never of one of such dimensions as that which 
I am now to describe. 

‘¢Tt is situated in the interior of the Cherokee nation, on the 
north side of the Etowee, vulgarly called the Hightower River, one 
of the branches of the Koosee. It stands upon a strip of alluvial 
land, called River Bottom. I visited it in company with eight Indian 
chiefs. The first object which excited attention was an excavation 
about twenty feet wide, and in some parts ten feet deep. Its course 
is nearly that of a semicircle; the extremities extending towards the 
river, which forms a small elbow. I had not time to examine it 
minutely. An Indian said it extended each way to the river, and 
had several unexcavated parts, which served for passages to the area 
which it encloses. To my surprise, I found no embankment on 
either side of it. But I did not long doubt to what place the earth 
had been removed ; for I had scarcely proceeded two hundred yards, 
when, through the thick forest trees, a stupendous pile met the eye, 
whose dimensions were in full proportion to the intrenchment. I 
had at the time no means of taking an accurate admeasurement. 
To supply my deficiency, I cut a long vine, which was preserved 
until I had an opportunity of ascertaining its exact length. In 
this manner I found the distance from the margin of the summit to 
the base, to be one hundred and eleven feet. And, judging from the 
degree of its declivity, the perpendicular height cannot be less than 
seventy-five feet. The circumference of the base, including the 
feet of three parapets, measured one thousand one hundred and 
fourteen feet. One of these parapets extends from the base to the 
summit, and can be ascended, though with difficulty, on horseback. 
The other two, after rising thirty or forty feet, terminate in a kind 
of triangular platform. Its top is level, and at the time I visited it, 
was so completely covered with weeds, bushes, and trees of most 
luxuriant growth, that I could not examine it as well as I wished. 
Its diameter, I judged, must be one hundred and fifty feet. On its 


* Am. Jour, Sci. and Arts, vol. I, Ist ser., 1814. pp. 322-24. 
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sides and summit, are many large trees of the same description, and 
of equal dimensions with those around it. One beech tree, near the 
top, measured ten feet nine inches in circumference. The earth on 
one side of the tree, was three and a half feet lower than on the op- 
posite side. This fact will give a good idea of the degree of the 
mound’s declivity. An oak, which was lying down on one of the 
parapets, measured at the distance of six feet from the butt, without 
the bark, twelve feet four inches in circumference. At a short dis- 
tance to the southeast is another mound, in ascending which I took 
thirty steps. Its top is encircled by a breastwork three feet high, 
intersected through the middle with another elevation of a similar 
kind. A little farther is another mound, which I had not time to 
examine. 

‘On these great works of art, the Indians gazed with as much 
curiosity as any white man. I inquired of the oldest chief, if the 
natives had any tradition respecting them ; to which he answered in 
the negative. I then requested each to say what he supposed was 
theirorigin. Neither could tell; though all agreed in saying: ‘ They 
were never put up by our people.’ It seems probable they were 
erected by another race, who once inhabited the country. ‘That 
such a race existed, is now generally admitted. Who they were, and 
what were the causes of their degeneracy, or of their extermination, 
no circumstances have yet explained. But this is no reason why 
we should not, as in a hundred other instances, infer the existence 
of the cause from its effects, without any previous knowledge of its 
history. 

‘‘In regard to the objects which these mounds were designed to 
answer, it is obvious they were not always the same. Some were 
intended as receptacles for the dead. ‘These are small, and are dis- 
tinguished by containing human bones. Some may have been 
designed as sites for public buildings, whether of a civil or religious 
kind ; and others no doubt were constructed for the purposes of war. 
Of this last description is the Etowee mound. In proof of its 
suitableness for such a purpose, I need only mention that the Chero- 
kees in their late war with the Creeks, secured its summit by pickets, 
and occupied it as a place of protection for hundreds of their women 
and children. Gladly would I have spent a day in examining it 
more minutely ; but my companions, unable to appreciate my mo- 
tives, grew impatient, and I was obliged to withdraw, and leave a 
more perfect observation and description to some one else.’’ 
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This description is particularly valuable, as it presents to us the 
appearance of the works before they had been disturbed by the plow 
and while some features were visible which have since been obliter- 
ated. It corresponds quite well, so far as it goes, with the results 
of the more recent and careful surveys made by the Bureau of Eth- 
nology, showing the writer to have been aclose observer. It is also 
worthy of note that, at the time of this first visit, large trees were 
growing on the summit as well as the sides of the great mound and 
also over the entire area. ‘The top of the mound second in size, 
which abuts the other on the southeast, was then ‘‘ encircled by a 
breastwork three feet high, intersected through the middle with 
another elevation of a similar kind.’’ ‘This, as will be seen here- 
after, had disappeared when the next account was published, about 
sixty years later. The statement that the Cherokees in their wars 
with the Creeks, ‘‘ secured its summit [the large mound] by pickets, 
and occupied itasa place of protection for hundreds of their women 
and children,’’ is valuable in this connection, as it presents a fact 
which indicates a possible use of and object in view in building 
mounds of this form. 

The description by Col. C. C. Jones* is the best we find hitherto 
published. It is therefore given here in full : 

‘¢ Viewed as a whole, this group is the most remarkable within the 
confines of the State. These mounds are situated in the midst of a 
beautiful and fertile valley. They occupy a central position in an 
area of some fifty acres, bounded on the south and east by the 
Etowah River, and on the north and west by a large ditch or artificial 
canal, which at its lower end communicates directly with the river. 
This moat (G G, Pl. 1) at present varies in depth from five to twenty- 
five feet, and in width from twenty to seventy-five feet. No parapets 
or earth-walls appear upon its edges. Along its line are two 
reservoirs (D D), of about an acre each, possessing an average depth 
of not less than twenty feet, and its upper end expands into an 
artificial pond (P), elliptical in form, and somewhat deeper than the 
excavations mentioned. 

*‘Within the enclosure formed by this moat and the river are 
seven mounds. ‘Three of them are preéminent in size, the one 
designated in the accompanying plan (Plate 1) by the letter A, far 
surpassing the others, both in its proportions and in the degree of 
interest which attaches to it. 


* Antiquities of the Southern Indians, pp. 136-139, 1873. 
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‘To the eye of the observer, as it rests for the first time upon its 
towering form, it seems a monument of the past ages, venerable in 
its antiquity, solemn, silent, and yet not voiceless, a remarkable 
exhibition of the power and industry of a former race. With its 
erection the modern hunter tribes, so far as our information extends, 
had naught to do. Composed of earth, simple, yet impressive in 
form, it seems calculated for an almost endless duration. The soil, 
gravel, and smaller stones taken from the moat and the reservoirs 
were expended in the construction of these tumuli. The surface of 
the ground, for a considerable distance around the northern bases, 
was then removed and placed upon their summits. Viewed from 
the north, the valley dips toward the mounds, so that they appear to 
lift themselves from out a basin. 

‘«The central tumulus rises about sixty-five feet above the level 
of the valley. It is entirely artificial, consisting wholly of the earth 
taken from the moat and the excavations, in connection with the soil 
collected around its base. It has received no assistance whatever 
from any natural hi'l or elevation. 

“In general outline it may be regarded as quadrangular, if we 
disregard a slight angle to the south. That taken into account, its 
form is pentagonal, with summit admeasurements as follows: Length 
of northern side, one hundred and fifty feet; length of eastern 
side, one hundred and sixty feet; length of southeastern side, one 
hundred feet ; length of southern side, ninety feet, and length of 
western side, one hundred feet. Measured east and west, its longest 
apex diameter is two hundred and twenty-five feet; measured north 
and south, it falls a little short—being about two hundred and twenty 
feet. On its summit this tumulus is nearly level. Shorn of the 
luxuriant vegetation and tall forest trees, which at one time crowned 
it on every side, the outlines of this mound stand in bold relief. 
Its angles are still sharply defined. The established approach to the 
top is from the east. Its ascent was accomplished through the in- 
tervention of terraces, rising one above the other—inclined planes 
leading from the one to the other. These terraces are sixty-five feet 
in width, and extend from the mound toward the southeast. Near 
the eastern angle, a pathway leads to the top; but it does not appear 
to have been intended for very general use. May it not have been 
designed for the priesthood alone, while, assembled upon the broad 
terraces, the worshippers gave solemn heed to the religious cere- 
monies performed upon the eastern summit of this ancient temple? 
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«Fast of this large central mound—and so near that their flanks 
meet and mingle—stands a smaller mound about thirty-five feet 
high, originally quadrangular, now nearly circular in form, and with 
a summit diameter of one hundred feet. From its western slope is 
an easy and immediate communication with the terraces of the cen- 
tral tumulus. This mound is designated in the accompanying plate 
by the letter B. Two hundred and fifty feet in a westerly direction 
from this mound, and distant some sixty feet in a southerly direction 
from the central mound, is the third (C) and last of this immediate 
group. Pentagonal in form, it possesses an altitude of twenty-three 
feet. It is uniformly level at the top, and its apex diameters, 
measured at right angles, were, respectively, ninety-two and sixty- 
eight feet. 

‘* East of this group, and within the enclosure, is a chain of four 
sepulchral mounds (F F F F) ovoidal in shape. Little individual 
interest attaches to them. Nothing, aside from their location in 
the vicinity of these larger tumuli and their being within the area 
formed by the canal and the river, distinguishes them from numer- 
ous earth-imounds scattered here and there throughout the length and 
breadth of the Etowah and Oostenaula Valleys. 

‘* The artificial elevation E, lying northwest of the central group, 
is remarkable for its superficial area, and is completely surrounded 
by the moat which, at that point, divides with a view to its enclosure. 
The slope of the sides of these tumuli is just such as would be as- 
sumed by gradual accretions of earth successively deposited in small 
quantities from above. 

«‘ The summits of these mounds, and the circumjacent valley for 
miles, have been completely denuded of the original. growth which 
overspread them in rich profusion. The consequence is, these re- 
markable remains can be readily and carefully noted.’’ 


Without pausing at present to comment on this description, we 
will give Col. Charles Whittlesey’s account : * 

‘‘ Not having seen a detailed description of this mound, I made 
a visit to it in behalf of the Western Reserve Historical Society in 
May, 1871. It stands upon the north bank of the Etowah, about 
two miles below where it is crossed by the Chattanooga and Atlanta 
Railway, near Cartersville. Its form, size, and elevation are singular 


* Smithsonian Rep. for 1881, pp. 624-629. 
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and imposing. It occupies the easterly point or angle of a large 
and luxuriant river bottom, a part of which is subject to inunda- 
tions. The soil isa deep, rich, black loam, covering several hundred 
acres, which has been cultivated in corn and cotton since the Chero- 
kees left it about forty years since. 

‘¢T was compelled, by bad weather, to make the survey in haste. 
The bearings were taken with a prismatic compass, the distances 
measured by pacing, and the elevations obtained with a pocket level. 
They are, therefore, subject to the corrections of future surveyors. 
Its base covers a space of about three acres, and stands at a level of 
23 feet above low water in the river. In great floods the water ap- 
proaches near the mound on the west, but has not been known to 
reach it. The body of the mound has an irregular figure, as shown 
in the plan. It is longest on the meridian, its diameter in that di- 
rection being about 270 feet. On the top isa nearly level area of about 
an acre, the average height of which is 50 feet above the base. A 
broad ramp or graded way (1) winds upward from the plain, around 
the south face of the mound, to the area on the top. 

“Like some of the pyramids of Egypt, it has two smaller ones as 

tenders: one on the south, C; another to the southeast, B,; each 
about one hundred feet distant, their bases nearly square, and of 
nearly equal dimensions. If they were not in the shadow of the 
great mound they would attract attention for their size and regu- 
larity. The ground at Z is three feet higher than at C. All of them 
are truncated. The mound C is not a perfectly regular figure, but 
approaches a square, with one side broken into three lines. Its 
height above base is 18 feet. The bearing of its western side is 
north 10° west, and the length on the ground 47 paces, having been 
somewhat spread out by plowing around the foot. On the east is a 
ramp, with a slope of one to two degrees which allows of ready 
ascent by persons on foot. 
_ ©The slopes of all the mounds are very steep and quite perfect, 
in some places still standing at an angle of 45°. # isa regular 
truncated pyramid, with a square base about 106 feet on a side, two 
of the faces bearing 5° west of the meridian. Its elevation is 22 feet. 
There is no ramp, or place of ascent which is less steep than the 
general slopes. 

‘* Towards the southeast corner of the surface of B is a sunken 
place as though a vault had fallen in. 
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‘The proprietor has managed to cultivate the summits of all the 
mounds, regarding the group in the light of a continual injury by 
the loss of several acres of ground. Most of the material of the 
mounds is the rich black mold of the bottom land, with occasional 
lumps of red clay. The soil on their sides and summits produces 
corn, cotton, grass, vines, and bushes in full luxuriance. The perim- 
eter of the base of the great mound is 534 paces. As the ground 
had been recently plowed and was soaked with a deluge of rain, a 
pace will represent little more than two feet, I give the circumference 
provisionally at 370 yards. The area on the top is like the base, 
oblong north and south, but its figure is more regular. Its perimeter 
is 251 paces. 

‘‘ From the center of the pyramid C, a line on the magnetic me- 
ridian passes a few feet to the west of the center of the platform on 
the summit of 4. Its sides are nowhere washed or gullied by rains. 
Prior to the clearing of the land, large trees flourished on the top 
and on the slopes. I estimate its mass to contain 117,000 cubic 
yards, which is about four-fifths of the Prussian earth monument on 
the field of Waterloo. 

‘* At the base the ramp is 50 feet broad, growing narrower as you 
ascend. It curves to the right, and reaches the area on the top 
near its southwest corner. Twenty-five years since, before it was 
injured by cultivation, visitors could easily ride to the summit on 
horseback along the ramp. From this spot the view of the rich 
valley of the Etowah, towards the west, and of the picturesque hills 
which border it on either side, is one of surpassing beauty. 

‘* About 300 yards to the north rises the second terrace of the 
valley, composed of red clay and gravel. Near the foot of it are the 
remains of a ditch, enclosing this group of mounds in an arc of a 
circle, at a distance of about 200 yards. ‘The western end rests on 
the river below the mounds, into which the high waters back up a 
considerable distance. 

“It has been principally filled up by cultivation, The owner 
of the premises says there was originally an embankment along the 
edge of the ditch on the side of the pyramids, but other old settlers 
say there was none. If the last statement is correct, a part of the 
earth composing the mounds can be accounted for by the ditch. 

‘Its length is about one-fourth of a mile, and it does not extend 
to the river above the mounds. Near the upper end are two oblong 
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irregular pits, 12 to 15 feet deep, from which a part of the earth of 
the mounds may have been taken. The diameter of the pits varies 
from 150 to 200 feet, and the breadth from 60 to 70. The ditch is 
reputed to have been 3o feet wide and 10 feet deep. Two hundred 
yards to the northeast of 4 are the remains of four low mounds 
within the ditch, near the large pits. Five hundred yards to the 
northwest, on the edge of the second terrace, is a mound which is 
yet eight feet high, although it has been industriously plowed over 
more than thirty years. 

‘* A few days before I was at the great mound, a rude stone effigy 
of a female was plowed out near its base on the north side. It is 
quite grotesque, resembling the uncouth carvings in wood of the 
Indians of the north. Its height is 14 inches, its weight 36 pounds, 
and the material is the limestone of the region. 

**T have a photograph of it, viewed on three sides. On the hips 
and back are colored zigzag lines of white and brown, intended for 
ornament. Some years since a male, probably the mate to it, was 
plowed out near the same place; also an earthen vase and other 
pottery, with flint disks. The first-found image was lost or destroyed, 
and the other soon will be. In style and artistic execution they 
appear to be the work of the present red man. 

““Mr. Tumlin, the owner of the premises, and Mr. Sage, of 
Cartersville, who knew the country while the Cherokees were in 
possession of it, state that the summit of the great pyramid was a 
fortified village, surrounded by pickets of wood and a slight embank- 
ment. ‘This parapet is still visible, but is, at least in part, owing to 
furrows turned outward in plowing, and, until recently, the stumps of 
the pickets were struck by the plow. Near the southeast corner of 
the area, on the top, is a low mound. It is a third of a mile, at the 
nearest point, to where there is land of a height equal to the mound, 
and therefore it was a place easily defended. Although the Chero- 
kees made use of it as a fort against the Creeks, they always denied 
having any knowledge of the race or the persons by whom the 
mound was erected. The gentlemen above named questioned them 
repeatedly on this point, and always received the same answer, If 
it had been designed asa place of defense originally, a much less 
broad and gentle road to the summit would have been made. 

‘*T was attacted to this mound and its surroundings as a type of 
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the flat-top pyramids, so common on the waters of the Gulf of 
Mexico, which have been by some archeologists attributed to the 
present race of red men. In Florida and in Alabama, the early 
English and Spanish travelers found Indian caciques with their 
wigwams on the top of such mounds, around which were the villages 
of their tribe. Instances are given where Indian towns occupied 
spaces surrounded by ancient embankments of earth, both with and 
without mounds.”’ 

Having given these former descriptions, not only as furnishing 
the reader the means of comparing the impression made upon differ- 
ent observers, but also that all the data relating to the works may 
be presented, we now proceed to give a description from personal 
inspection and survey and the explorations and survey made by the 
agents of the Bureau of Ethnology. 

The general plan of the works, made from these surveys, is given 
in Figure 1. It will be seen from this figure that the works at pres- 
ent consist of a broad, surrounding ditch, flanked at two points by 
large excavations, six included and one outside mound, though it 
is apparent, from the descriptions by previous visitors heretofore 
given and what is hereafter stated, that these are not all the works 
which formed parts of this extensive village. 

The ditch, starting at # on the east, 310 feet from the river and 
1,140 feet from the nearest point of the large mound, runs north- 
west, gradually curving westward and southward, so as to form an 
almost complete semicircle, and striking the river below at 4, 
about 870 feet from the nearest point of the large mound. The 
distance from z to /, direct, is about 775 yards, and the length of the 
ditch from 2 to f, following the curve, about 1,060 yards. The 
greatest width of the area—that is, from the river to the margin of 
the large excavation y—is about 450 yards, the area enclosed being 
about sixty-two acres. Whether the ditch ever reached the river on 
the east cannot be determined from present indications. ‘There 
is still a slight depression or swale south of the termination 
at z, but this does not reach the bank. Nevertheless, the plan of 
the works seems to require connection with the river at this point, 
and that this was the case may be assumed. It is probable that 
there was a bridge or arrangement for crossing the ditch, and also 
that it was quite narrow here, to prevent the too rapid influx of 
water from the river. A crossing point appears to have been at w, 
where the ditch enters the large reservoir or basin. The dotted 
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lines in the plat (Fig. 1) along the break at ¢ indicate the portion 
filled up by the present and preceding owners, in order to make way 
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for a road which crosses at this point. As it approaches the large = & 
excavation 7 the ditch suddenly expands and increases in depth, ' tt 


being at the cross-section, I-2, ninety-five feet wide and fourteen th 
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feet deep. At the point of connection with the excavation w it 
suddenly narrows to twelve or fourteen feet, and the depth is not 
more than half of what it is a few feet above. It is evident that a 
dam was thrown across at this point, as some of the stones used were 
still in place when I examined it and quite a number had fallen 
down into the large excavation. It is probable that this was 
connected with a fish-trap of some kind, and that advantage was also 
taken of the near approach of the sides to throw a wooden bridge 
across the ditch. 

The large excavation ~ embraces an area of about three acres. 
It is not uniform in depth; in fact, a considerable portion of the 
central area is but slightly excavated and but little lower than the 
original surrounding surface. The remainder is about the same depth 
as the expanded portion of the ditch immediately above. ‘The 
portion of the ditch extending from the basin to the outlet of the 
other excavation, marked ¢, has never been plowed over and has 
suffered but little change from its original condition; here it is 
about forty feet wide and fifteen feet deep. The excavation ¢ is 
correctly represented in the figure ; it is over one and a half acres in 
extent and seventeen feet deep at the deepest point, the eastern side, 
where the bank or margin is almost perpendicular—a fact which 
seems to forbid the idea of great antiquity. The remainder of the 
ditch to the river has been plowed over, and hence its sides are 
much worn down ; nevertheless, the depth is some eight or ten feet 
and the width at x y sixty-eight feet. The distance from s to £ is 
1,070 feet, Its entrance to the river has been closed by the present 
owner to keep out the back water. There are no indications at any 
point that there ever was an embankment on either side, the material 
taken out having doubtless been used in building the mounds. 
East and north of the large mound is a considerable depression, from 
which, in all probability, additional material was obtained. The 
outer margin of this depression is indicated by the shaded line. As 
the small mounds, @, e¢, and f, are in this depression, it is probable 
they were built subsequent to the construction of the larger ones. 

The large mound A.—This is truly a grand and remarkable struct- 
ure, being exceeded in size, in the United States—judging by the 
cubical contents—only by the great Cahokia mound. All the de- 
scriptions of it which I have seen fail to note the important fact that 
the broad roadway which ascends it on the south side does not reach 
the top, falling short in this respect by twenty feet perpendicular 
16 
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and about thirty feet slant height. This fact is apparent from the 
view of it given in Figure 2. 

A careful survey of it was made under my direction, in 1884, by 
Mr. Victor Mindeleff, for the purpose of preparing a model for the 
International Exposition at New Orleans. A plat, drawn to an 
exact scale with heights, measurements, etc., noted thereon, was 
made for the Bureau of Ethnology which cannot be given here. 
From this, assuming the lowest point of the base, which is at the 
northwest, as zero, it is found that the height to the highest point 
of the top is sixty-six and a half feet. But from personal inspec- 
tion and discoveries in regard to the other mounds around it, I am 
satisfied that the original surface of the ground was somewhat higher 
than the present surface on the north. The level at the southwest, 
which is three feet higher than the point marked zero, is probably 
very near that of the original surface. Assuming this as the base 


FIGURE 2. 


and taking the average heights of the top (which varies slightly 
from a true level), the true height is about sixty-one or sixty-two 
feet. ‘The length of the slope a little north of the southwest corner, 
which is very steep—forming an angle of 45°—is eighty-six feet. 
This gives, within a few inches, the same result as the preceding 
calculation. The slope here is considerably steeper than at any 
other point and indicates that the body of the mound is largely 
composed of clay, a point which could be determined by digging, 
but permission to do this has not as yet been obtained. The long- 
est diameter of the base—that is, from the northeast to the south- 
west, including the roadway—is three hundred and eighty feet, 
while the diameter at right angles to this is three hundred and thirty 
feet, and the area covered is a little less than three acres. The 
length of the sides of the top, which is quadrilateral, are as fol- 
lows: From the northwest corner to the southwest corner, 180 feet; 
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thence to the southeast corner, 170 feet ; thence direct to the north- 
east corner, 176 feet, and thence to the northwest corner, 164 feet. 
The line from the southeast to the northeast corner makes a bend 
outward, leaving an offset of fifteen feet from the direct line. It is 
at this point the steep roadway or ridge from the bottom on the 
eastern side terminates. The area of the top is therefore a little 
over seven-tenths of an acre. The length of the broad roadway 
along its slope is 205 feet, the width of the surface varying from 
thirty-seven to fifty-six feet; the height at its upper terminus above 
the base we have assumed is between forty and forty-one feet. 
There is at the upper terminus of this roadway a level space which 
formed the uppermost of the terraces into which it was originally 
divided, as stated by previous observers, and of which distinct indi- 
cations yet remain, 

From these dimensions it is easy to calculate with approximate 
certainty the cubical contents of the mound, which we find to be, 
including the roadway, about 4,300,000 cubic feet, or 159,200 cubic 
yards. It therefore is probably exceeded in size only by the great 
Cahokia mound, in Madison county, Illinois, the giant of its class, 
and contains about 40,000 more cubic yards than estimated by 
Colonel Whittlesey. 

The ramp or straight, steep roadway on the east, terminating at 
the elbow of the eastern side of the summit as before mentioned, 
though distinctly apparent, is not very prominent at present; yet 
it is evident, even to the hasty glance, that the slope here has been 
lengthened intentionally, and that an addition has been made to this 
side for some definite purpose, giving the mound a somewhat pent- 
angular form, but the slope must have been too steep for any other 
purpose than descent, unless it is much shorter than it formerly was. 

Mound B.—Passing down the roadway to its lower terminus and 
going a few steps to the southeast we begin to ascend the mound 
second in size of the tumuli of the group. In fact it juts so close 
against its gigantic neighbor as to leave no space between the bases 
of the two, a low embankment some three or four feet high seeming 
to connect them, though it is possible that this represents the 
original surface, which has evidently been removed to some extent 
on either side. The dimensions of this mound, which is in the form 
of a truncated four-sided pyramid, quite regular and steep, are as 
follows: The longer diameter of the base, 130 feet; the shorter, 
120 feet; the longer diameter of the level top, go feet ; the shorter, 
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81; the height in the center, 19 feet, though if measured from the 
surrounding surface this would be increased by some three or four 
feet. It is apparent from these figures that the slope is quite steep, 
being nearly or quite 45°. 

Mound C.—This mound, which stands about two rods to the 
southwest of the large one, is described by Colonel Whittlesey as 
somewhat square, with a roadway or ramp on the east side. I found 
the outline in 1886 to be more rounded than Colonel Whittlesey’s 
description implies, and with but slight indications of the eastern 
ramp remaining; but it must be borne in mind that Colonel 
Whittlesey’s examination was made in 1871, and that the annual 
wear and tear of the plow in a light sandy loam may make con- 
siderable change in the outline of a mound of this size. It may be 
remarked, however, without any wish to detract from Colonel 
Whittlesey’s acknowledged merit as asurveyor, observer, and writer, 
that his examination of these works must have been hastily made 
and without his usual care. For example, he states in his descrip- 
tion, and so represented it in his figure, that the roadway of the 
large mound is broad at the bottom and gradually narrows as it 
ascends, coming almost to a point at its upper terminus, which is at 
the summit. Both of these statements are manifest errors, as at no 
place is it narrower than thirty-seven nor wider than fifty-six feet, 
and only reaches up to the height of forty feet, or twenty feet 
(perpendicular height) short of the top. His measurement of the 
height is also almost as far out of the way as Cornelius’s, made with 
a grape vine. The actual circumference of the base of mound C is 
375 feet, and the average diameter of the nearly flat top sixty feet. 
The height, measured from the surrounding surface, is about eigh- 
teen feet ; but the true height above the original surface was found, 
when it was excavated, to be only fifteen feet. 

Of the other mounds mentioned in the preceding accounts only 
four remain, viz., the northern three of those marked / within the 
ditch, in Jones’s figure, and the one lying outside to the north, 
marked &. ‘These vary from fifty to a hundred feet in diameter 
and from four to eight feet inheight. They are mostly circular, the 
one marked f, in Fig. 1, varying slightly from this form, as it is 
more of an oval. 

Such is the external appearance of this interesting group as seen 
by the eye of the careful observer, whether antiquarian or passing 
visitor, for the features mentioned are patent to the eyes of all who 
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pause long enough to examine them. ‘The lessons which may be 
learned therefrom are both interesting and important, but before 
touching upon them we will notice the results of the explorations 
made here on behalf of the Bureau of Ethnology; for, as we may 
well have surmised, there lay concealed in these silent remains im- 
portant treasures hidden by the hands of the ancient people-who 
dwelt here and threw up these lasting mementoes of their occu- 
pancy. 

Although mound C, the third in size, proved to be the treasure- 
house of the group, we will first refer to the second in size, marked 
B. This was examined by sinking a shaft twelve feet square in the 
center to the original soil, which was reached at the depth of nine- 
teen feet from the top. Nothing was found in it indicating that it 
had been used as a burial place, hence leaving the inference that it 
was built as the foundation for domiciliary or other superstructures. 
The top layer, two feet deep, consisted chiefly of white sand ; the 
next nine feet, of red clay; then two feet more, of white sand ; 
and, lastly, six feet of dark, sandy loam resting on the origi- 
nal surface of the ground. About the center of the shaft, extend- 
ing from the upper surface of the top layer to the depth of four 
feet, were the remains of four posts, so placed as to form a parallel- 
ogram six feet long by two feet wide. They were in a comparatively 
sound condition and six inches in diameter, though the plow had 
taken off the tops to the depth of several inches. ‘These were 
probably the remains of some comparatively modern structure ;_pos- 
sibly they may have had some relation to the wall or breastwork 
spoken of by Rev. Cornelius, which ran across the middle of the 
top of this mound. In the lower sand stratum the breastbone of a 
turkey and several bones of a bear were discovered, which may 
have been taken up from the surrounding surface soil in the process 
of building. Here and there, in the nine-foot clay stratum, were 
patches, from eighteen inches to two feet in diameter, of dark red 
clay, which had been hardened by fire. These fire-beds would 
seem to indicate that the building proceeded slowly, and that the 
surface, at different stages, was used as a temporary dwelling-place. 
A more thorough examination would possibly throw light upon this 
point. 

Mound C.—This tumulus, as heretofore stated, is 375 feet in cir- 
cumference or 120 feet in diameter at the base, sixty feet across the 
nearly flat top, and fifteen feet in height, in the center, above the 
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original surface of the ground. The surrounding sloping portion, 
going down perpendicularly from the margin of the top to the bot- 
tom and out to the margin of the base (No. 4, Figure 3), was found to 
consist entirely of hard, tough, red clay, which could not have been 
obtained nearer than the hillside, half a mile away. In excavating 
this mound Mr, Rogan, my assistant, ran a trench, six feet wide, in 
from the south, going through the hard clay slope until he struck 
the inner circle, where he widened it until he had thoroughly worked 
over the entire area within the surrounding slope, carrying the ex- 
cavation down at all points to the original surface. Continuing 
the excavation in this way until a complete exploration had been 
made, the construction was found to be as represented in Figure 3, 
which shows a vertical section of the mound. First, the surround- 
ing clay slope, as above mentioned, within which was what may be 
designated a cylindrical core, sixty feet in diameter, extending down 
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FIGURE 3. 


from the top to the original surface of the ground. This central 
core consisted of three distinct horizontal strata: First, the bottom 
layer (No. 1), ten feet thick, of rich, dark, and rather loose loam ; 


the next above (No. 2), four feet thick, of beaten or tramped clay, 


so hard and tough that it was difficult to break it up even with a 
pick; and the uppermost layer (No. 3), two feet thick, of sand and 
surface soil. 

Nothing worthy of notice was found in the top layer, and nothing 
in the middle or clay stratum except a rude clay pipe, some small 
shell beads, a piece of mica, and a chunkee stone. The burials, 
for this proved to be the place where the former people who dwelt 
here had deposited their dead, had all been made in the thick lower 
layer of dark, rich loam, and chiefly in cists or coffins formed of 
unhewn stone slabs. These stone sepulchers were distributed hori- 
zontally, as shown in figure 41 of the Bureau 5th Annual, which is 
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a horizontal plan of the lower bed and of the burials made in it, so 
far as indicated by the remains found. 

As the stone cists of the type found in this mound play an im- 
portant part in the discussions which follow, it is proper that the 
mode of their construction should be given here. These are formed 
of rough, unhewn slabs or flat pieces of stone, thus: First, in a pit 
dug for the purpose, some two or three feet deep and of the desired 
dimensions, a layer is placed on the bottom to form the floor ; next 
similar pieces are set on edge for the sides and ends, over which 
other slabs are laid, forming the cover, the whole when finished 
making a rude, box-shaped coffin or cist. Sometimes one or more 
of the six faces are wanting ; occasionally the bottom consists of a 
layer of water-worn boulders or burned earth; sometimes the top 
is not a single layer, but other pieces are laid over the joints, and 
sometimes they are placed like shingles. These graves or cists vary 
in length from fourteen inches to eight feet, and in width from nine 
inches to three feet. On account of their form, the term ‘ box- 
shaped ’’ has been adopted for the purpose of designating the type 
which, as hereafter shown, is believed to be an ethnic peculiarity. 
There are stone graves of other forms, as the circular, polygonal, 
etc., but at present, allusion is made only to the oblong or box- 
shaped type to which those found in the mound now referred to 
belong. 

By referring to figure 41, 5th Annual, which shows the disposition 
of these graves, it will be observed that they are ten in number (in- 
cluding the two unenclosed), scattered irregularly in the circle, and 
while the direction of some is north and south, that of the others is 
east and west or slightly northeast and southwest. It should also be 
stated that they are not all on precisely the same level, the tops of 
some being but two feet below the bottom of the clay bed (No. 2), 
while others were two or three feet lower. The bottom of the lowest 
was therefore some three feet above the bottom of the mound—a fact 
which may have some bearing in the discussion of the order of 
burial. The following is a description of the graves and their 
contents ; 

* Grave a, a stone sepulcher two and a half feet wide, eight feet 
long, and two feet deep, was formed by placing steatite slabs on 


* Although by the same writer, it is proper to state that this description and 
what follows in regard to the copper plates is chiefly copied from the Fifth 
Annual Report of the Bureau of Ethnology. 
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edge at the sides and ends and others across the top. The bottom 
consisted simply of earth hardened by fire. It contained the remains 
of-a single skeleton lying on its back with the head east. The 
frame was heavy and about seven feet long; the head was resting 
ona thin copper plate ornamented with stamped figures, but the 
skull was crushed and the plate injured by fallen slabs. Under 
the copper were the remains of a skin of some sort, and under this 
coarse matting, apparently of split cane. The skin and matting 
were both so rotten that they could be secured only in fragments, 
At the left of the feet were two clay vessels, one a water bottle and 
the other a very small vase, On the right of the feet were two 
conch shells, Busycon ferversum, partially filled with small shell 
beads. Around each ankle was a strand of similar beads. The 
bones and most of the shells were so far decomposed that they could 
not be saved. 

Grave 4, also a stone sepulcher, was three and a half feet long, 
one and a half feet wide, and one and a half feet deep, the bottom 
being formed of burnt earth. Although extending east and 
west, the bones had probably been disconnected and interred 
without regard to order, the head being found in the northeast 
corner with the face to the wall, and the remaining portion of 
the skeleton in a promiscuous heap; yet there was no indication 
of disturbance after burial, as the coffin was intact. Placed in the 
heap of bones was a thin plate of copper, that had been mended by 
uniting and riveting together smaller sections. Some of the bones 
found in this grave were saved. 

Grave @, asmall sepulcher, a foot and a half square by a foot deep, 
contained the remains of an infant; also a few small shell beads. 
The slabs forming the sides and bottom of this grave bore very dis- 
tinct marks of fire. 

Grave ¢ consisted simply of a headstone and footstone, with the 
skeleton of a very small child between them, head east. On the 
wrists were some very small shell beads, The earth on the north 
and south sides had been hardened in order to form the walls. 

Grave /, also a stone sepulcher, was six feet long, three feet wide, 
and a foot and a half deep, with stone in the bottom; skeleton 
with the head north. There was a lot of copper about the head, 
which, together with the skeleton, was wrapped in a skin. The 
head rested on a large conch shell (Busycon perversum), and this on 
the remains of a coarse mat. Shell beads were found around the 
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neck and also around each wrist and ankle. The copper had pre- 
served a portion of the hair, which was saved ;_ portions of the skin 
and matting were also secured. Immediately under 4 was another 
stone grave or coffin, three feet long, a foot and a half wide and 
deep, extending north and south. The head of the skeleton was 
toward the north, but the feet were doubled back under the frame 
in order to get it in the allotted space. The only things found with 
this skeleton were some beads around the neck. 

At gthe remains of a child were found without any stones about 
them. Some shell beads were around the neck and wrist and an 
engraved shell on the breast. 

Grave / was a stone sepulcher, a foot and a half square and a foot 
deep, stone slabs on the four sides and top, but the bottom consist- 
ing simply of earth hardened by fire. This contained only a trace 
of bones and presented indications of at least partial cremation, as 
all around the slabs, outside and inside, was a solid mass of charcoal, 
and the earth was burned to the depth of a foot. 

Grave 7, a stone sepulcher, four and a half feet long, and a foot 
and a half wide and deep, bottom of earth, contained the remains 
of askeleton resting on the back, head north, and feet doubled 
back so as to come within the coffin. On the breast wasa thin 
plate of copper, five inches square, with a hole through the center. 
Beads were found around the wrists and rather more than a quart 
about the neck. 

At 7 were the remains of a small child, without stone surroundings. 
Under the head was a piece of copper and about the neck and wrists 
a number of shell beads. 

All the articles alluded to as obtained in this mound were for- 
warded to the Bureau of Ethnology and are now in the National 
Museum, where they may be studied by antiquarians and others 
interested in the subject. Examining these somewhat carefully we 
find among them some singular copper plates, of which the follow- 
ing deserve special notice : 

(1.) A human figure with wings, represented in Fig. 4. This is 
thirteen inches long and nine inches wide. A portion of the lower 
part, as shown by the figure, is wanting, probably some three or four 
inches. There isa break across the middle, but not sufficient to 
interfere with tracing out the design. ‘This was found in grave a. 

(2.) Also a similar human figure found in the same grave, shown 
in Fig. 43 of the Fifth Annual Report, Bureau of Ethnology. Length, 
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sixteen inches; width, seven inches and a half. A crown piece of 
the head ornament is wanting. 


FIGURE 4. 


(3.) Figure of a bird, similar to that shown in figure 48 of the 
Fifth Bureau Annual. This is imperfect, as part of the head and 
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the outer margin of the wings are wanting. Length, thirteen inches 
and a half; width, seven and a half inches. This plate shows in- 
dubitable evidence of having been formed of smaller pieces welded 
together, as the overlapping portions can be easily traced. It has 
also undergone repairs ; a fracture commencing on the left margin 
and running irregularly, half way across the body, has been mended 
by placing a strip of copper along it on the under side and riveting 
it to the main plate. A small piece has also been riveted to the 
head, and the head to the body ; several other pieces are attached in 
the same way. The rivets are small and the work neatly done. This 
was found in grave ¢. 

(4.) An ornament or badge of some kind found in grave 4 is 
similar to that on the top of the head of Fig. 4, shown above. The 
two crescent-shaped pieces are entirely plain, except some slightly 
impressed lines on the portion connecting them with the central 
stem. This central stem, throughout its entire length and to the 
width of six-tenths of an inch, is raised and cross-strips placed at 
various points along the under side for the purpose of inserting a strip 
of bone, a part of which yet remains in it and is seen in the figure 
where the oblique strips meet. The most important and interesting 
fact presented by this specimen is the evidence it furnishes that it 
was wrought by means of metallic tools, as the cutting could not 
possibly have been done with any except a metallic implement. A 
single glance at it is sufficient to satisfy any one of the truth of this 
assertion. Length of the stem, nine inches; width across the cres- 
cents, seven and a half inches. 

(5.) Part of an ornament similar to 4. These plates, especially 
No. 4, appear to be enlarged patterns of that seen behind the head 
of Fig. 5. 

(6.) An ornament or badge, shown in Fig. 45 of the Fifth Bureau 
Annual, which was found under the head of the skeleton in grave a. 
It is imperfect, a narrow strip across the middle and a portion of 
the tip being missing. As shown in the figure, it measures around 
the outer border nineteen inches, and three and a half inches across 
the broad end. The six holes at the larger end, in which the 
remains of strings can be detected, indicate that it was, when in use, 
attached to some portion of the dress or fastened on a staff. 

(7.) A fragment from the larger end of a piece similar to the 
preceding. Attached to this is a piece of cloth. 
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In addition to the foregoing there are a number of small frag- 
ments, probably broken from these plates, but so far I have been 
unable to fit them to their proper places. 

An examination of the supposed skin shows beyond question that 
it is animal matter and probably part of a tanned deer hide. The 
matting appears to be made of split canes. 

The shell represented in Fig. 5 is the one obtained in grave f 
The one shown in Fig. 6 is that found in grave g. 


FIGURE 5. 


In one of the low mounds was subsequently found the bust of a 
statue. It had been carved from a coarse marble and shows con- 
siderable art. The face had been split off, but without injury to 
the features. The length of the fragment is 15 inches. 
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Examination was also made of some of the other and smaller 
mounds of the group, the result of which was as follows : 

Mound V.—This stands about 450 yards directly north of the 
large mound and, as will be seen by reference to the plat (Fig. 1), 
outside of and some distance beyond the ditch. It isa low, conical 
tumulus, rounded on top, sixty-one feet in diameter, and between 
four and five feet in height. The construction was found to be as 
follows, commencing at the bottom and going upwards: First, a 
layer two feet thick of dark red clay resting on the original surface 


FIGURE 6, 


of the ground, mixed with and scattered through which, was a 
quantity of pure charcoal and a number of thoroughly burned water- 
worn boulders ; next above, and resting on this layer, was a two-inch 
stratum of river sand which had been burned; and lastly, the re- 
mainder of the mound to the top consisted of deep red clay without 
any admixture of ashes or charcoal, though the bottom portion, which 
rested on the sand stratum, presented some indications of heat. This 
layer was very hard. In the two-inch sand stratum were two small 
pieces of very distinctly glazed pottery which Mr. Holmes of the 
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Bureau of Ethnology who has made a study of ancient American 
pottery, pronounces of Spanish origin. At the bottom of the 
mound, lying on the natural surface of the ground, was a piece of 
unglazed, ornamented pottery, and also a broken clay pipe. The 
bright red clay of this tumulus is like the soil around it, while the 
darker variety is like that found a quarter of a mile away. 

Mound D.—This is located about one hundred and fifty yards due 
east of the large mound, and is one of those marked ¥ in Colonel 
Jones’s figure. It is circular in form, about fifty feet in diameter, 
and although it measures but four feet in height above the present 
surface of the ground, was found by excavation to be, in fact, nine 
feet high, measuring from the original surface on which it was built, 
the land about it having been raised by deposits from overflows and 
débris. The original base diameter, which was not determined, was 
probably proportionally larger than the measurement at the present 
surface. The excavation was carried to the bottom, five feet below 
the present surface, there being no indication that a pit had been 
dug. At the depth of fourteen inches below the top of the mound 
a layer of partially burned clay from two to three inches thick was 
reached, the smooth side down. The impressions of twigs and 
grass were very apparent in it, though burnt out by the fire. This 
rested on a layer of packed ashes eight inches thick, which was 
literally filled with mussel shells and animal bones, so burned and 
packed that it was difficult to drive a pick through the mass. Next 
below this was a thin stratum in which were pieces of charcoal, 
possibly taken up with the dirt from the surrounding surface ; next 
a layer of dark red clay two feet thick; and lastly, resting on the 
original surface of the ground, a layer of rich loam two feet thick. 
This last or bottom layer was filled with fragments of pottery and 
decayed animal bones, among which was noticed the skull of a 
squirrel. Here was also found a bone implement and some pieces 
of mica. There can be little doubt that this was a dwelling site, 
built up by additions from time to time, possibly to raise the dwell- 
ing above the overflow. 

Mound E.—One hundred feet north of the preceding is another 
mound, also one of those marked /'in Jones’s figure. This is oval 
in form, rounded on top, sixty-eight feet in diameter, and six feet 
high above the original surface on which it was built. The stratifi- 
cation, commencing at the bottom and going upwards, was as 
follows: First, a layer one foot thick of dark red clay, scattered 
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through which were pieces of charcoal; next, two feet of bright 
red clay; then two inches of sand; next, one foot of charcoal and 
ashes ; then three feet of bright red clay; next, one foot of clay 
burned almost as hard as a brick ; and lastly, a top layer of soil six 
inches thick. 

In the bottom layer were a number of fragments of pottery and, 
in the one-foot layer of charcoal and ashes, a piece of a polished 
celt and a small worked stone. The three-foot stratum of bright 
red clay could not be distinguished from a natural deposit ; in fact, 
would have been taken as such but for the layer of charcoal and 
ashes below it. The burned clay was so hard that it could scarcely 
be broken up with a pick. The mound showed evidences of heat 
throughout. No traces of animal or human bones were found in it. 
This also was in all probability a dwelling site. 

An examination was made also of the strip of land on the east 
side of the mounds and along the north bank of the river in the 
enclosed area. ‘This land, it is proper to remark, has been under 
cultivation for many years. This examination was made by sinking 
at various places pits from five to seven feet square and from three 
to four and a half feet deep, carrying them down inall cases to what 
appeared to be the second and undisturbed natural layer. 

The variation in the top layer is due in part to overflows from the 
river, the soil in some places having been washed out and deposits 
made in other places by this agency. But the examination made 
shows this layer over the entire area to be, in the main, one vast 
refuse heap, as it is composed of sandy loam, ashes, red clay, frag- 
ments of pottery, charcoal and refuse matter. In some places the 
appearance of the red clay indicates clearly that it was dropped 
in **batches’’ of half a bushel or less; in other places it is in 
a continuous mass, forming a layer; moreover, it must be borne in 
mind that it does not belong here, but has been brought from a 
distance of nearly or quite half a mile, the nearest point where it 
could be obtained. This made earth is literally filled with mussel 
and turtle (land tortoise) shells, animal bones, fragments of pottery, 
etc., with numerous patches of charccal and ashes, or, in other 
words, fire-beds scattered through it. The pottery and animal 
bones were generally broken into minute fragments. Among the 
animal bones (no human bones were found here) were many of the 
bear and hundreds of the turkey. Water-worn boulders were also 
found scattered through this deposit, and in every case showed very 
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distinctly the action of fire. The face of the stone image heretofore 
mentioned, and the arm of another, were found in this deposit a 
little east of the small mound marked d. 

In some instances the charcoal found was in cylindrical pieces 
three or four inches long, but never more than three inches in 
diameter. These were evidently sections of pine bushes or branches, 
In the bottom of one of the shafts were two post holes sunk into the 
natural soil to the depth of eighteen inches. These holes were 
sixteen inches in diameter, smooth on the side, and filled with pure 
sand. The two were twelve inches apart. At the bottom of another 
shaft, four feet below the present surface, were discovered some 
partially burned corn-cobs. These were in a little heap and com- 
pletely surrounded by charcoal, which had doubtless assisted in their 
preservation. This refuse layer extends both east and west of the 
three large mounds, 

Such is the description of the works composing this remarkable 
group, and of the articles obtained therefrom during the excavations 
made by the Bureau of Ethnology. ‘That some of the discoveries 
made are interesting and, in certain respects, unique, but at the same 
time puzzling, will be admitted by all who examine the articles and 
learn the particulars in regard to them. When the figured copper 
plates above described were shown to the veteran archzeologist, 
Doctor Rau, he freely acknowledged that they were a complete 
puzzle to him and placed him again at sea on points which before 
had been somewhat settled in his mind. 

The method adopted in the present study of the characteristics 
and revelations of this group will be, to pass by, for the time being, 
these anomalous figures and trace out the lines along which other 
and more abundant data lead us. In other words, to proceed upon 
the theory that the origin, authors, and uses of the mounds and 
other works of this group, if ascertainable, can be determined in- 
dependently of any conclusion in regard to the figured plates. A 
conclusion reached, the decision in reference to the latter must 
accord with the former. For instance, if the evidence should show 
satisfactorily that the works are attributable to Indians, whatever 
theory we may adopt in regard to the figured plates must be consist- 
ent with this conclusion. As is often the case in other fields of 
investigation, it may happen that the doubt enshrouding these 
works may be suddenly dispelled by the falling of an unexpected 
side ray of light upon their history. 
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A general and thorough discussion of the question ‘‘ Were the 
Indians mound-builders ?’’ would throw much light on the origin of 
the group now under consideration ; but as this would be inconsist- 
ent with the scope and design of the present paper, we can only 
allude to what appears to be the tendency of belief on this question 
and the results of the investigations in reference thereto. 

As the first item on this point, it may be stated, without fear of 
contradiction, that it is generally conceded that the evidence derived 
from the chronicles of De Soto’s expedition, through the section now 
forming the Southern States, is conclusive that most of the Indians 
visited by him were mound-builders. In fact, it is stated positively 
by each of the chroniclers that the Indians were in the habit of 
building mounds, on which they placed the houses of their chiefs 
and other important structures. They also make mention over and 
over again of the fact that the chief personages of the villages had 
their houses on mounds, and that the towns, in many cases, were sur- 
rounded by stockades, walls and ditches. The following quotation 
from an article by one who cannot be considered a thorough con- 
vert to the Indian theory, and who directly attacks the views 
advanced in this paper, will suffice to show how convincing is the 
proof as to the origin of the Southern mounds: 

“It is a remarkable fact that the earth-works in the southern 
states were, when discovered, occupied as village sites. A large 
number of these villages have been described, and, although the sites 
have not been identified in later times, yet the descriptions indicate 
that the very mounds which are now being studied as objects of so 
great interest, were then used as residences for the various tribes. 
Ferdinand de Soto and his army were the first to discover the 
mounds. Mention is frequently made of them by the historians of 
the expedition. This mention is incidental, and so connected with 
the account of the people, and the various incidents of the expedi- 
tion, as to escape notice, yet the descriptions correspond closely with 
the works as they are now found. Some of the villages were sur- 
rounded by stockades, and were so situated as to be used for defences 
or for fortifications, but a large number of them are also described as 
having elevated mounds which were used by the caciques for their 
residences, and as observatories from which they could overlook the 
villages. It is not unlikely that some of the more prominent of 
these mounds may be identified. There are many such mounds 
described in the narratives. One such is mentioned in Georgia, 
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one in Alabama and one in Mississippi. One mound is described 
around which there was a terrace wide enough to accommodate 
twelve [six?] horsemen. On another mound the platform was large 
enough to accommodate twelve or thirteen large houses, which were 
used for the residence of the family and the tenants of the cacique. 
This was not far from New Madrid, in Arkansas. It was upon the 
terrace of one of these mounds that De Soto stood when he uttered 
his reproaches against his followers, having found out the dissatisfac- 
tion and revolt which had arisen*among them. This was after he 
had passed the Mississippi River, and about the time when he became 
discouraged in his fruitless expedition. The narrative shows that 
these prominent earthworks were associated universally with village 
life. Sometimes the dwelling of the cacique would be on the high 
mound which served as a fortress, the only ascent to it being by 
ladders [steps]. At other times, mention is made of the fact that from 
the summit of these mounds extensive prospects could be had, and 
many native villages could be brought to view. The villages are de- 
scribed as seated ‘ina plain, betwixt two streams ; as nearly encircled 
by a deep moat, fifty paces in breadth, and where the moat did not ex- 
tend was defended by a strong wall of timber,’ ‘near a wide and 
_ rapid river, the largest they discovered in Florida’—this was the 
Mississippi. ‘ On a high artificial mound on one side of the village, 
stood the dwelling of the cacique, which served asa fortress.’ Thus, 
throughout this whole region, from the sea coast at Tampa Bay, in 
the states of Florida, South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, 
[and] Arkansas, these ancient villages appeared, occupied by the 
various tribes, such as Creeks, Catawbas, Cherokees, Choctaws, 
Chickasaws, Quapaws, Kansas, and, possibly, Shawnees.’’ * 

There are, in fact, strong reasons for believing that Garcilaso, 
one of the chroniclers of this unfortunate expedition, made express 
mention of the large mound of this Etowah group. 

If De Soto’s route could be traced minutely and with absolute 
certainty, it would be possible, no doubt, to identify, so far as they 
remain, the mounds and other works of which the chroniclers of 
his expedition speak ; but unfortunately this cannot be done. _ Still, 
there are some parts of it that can be determined within reasonable 
limits. For example, scarcely a doubt remains that he passed 
through the northern part of Georgia, striking the head-waters of 
the Coosa river. Now, it so happens that while in this region he 


* American Antiquarian, V. 5, pp. 49-50, 1883. 
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stopped at an Indian town (Guaxule), in which the house of the 
cacique was situated on a mound of sufficient size to attract the 
attention of those of his followers who were Garcilaso’s informants. 
It is true Col. C. C. Jones, the best authority on the antiquities of 
the Southern States, locates Guaxule in the southeast corner of 
Murray county ; but in this instance I think he is in error. 

Garcilaso says: ‘* La Casa estava en un cerro alto, como de otras 
semejantes hemos dicho, ‘Tenia toda ella al derredor un paseadero, 
que podian pasearse por él seis hombres juntos.’’ ‘‘The house 
stood on a high hill (mound) similar to others we have already 
mentioned. It had all round about it a roadway on which six 
men might march abreast.’’ + 

This language is peculiar and, so far as I am aware, can apply to 
no other mound in Georgia than the large one near Cartersville. 
Nor is this a mere supposition, for my assistants have made careful 
search throughout northern Georgia, the immediately adjoining por- 
tions of South Carolina and East Tennessee, without finding any 
other mound that can possibly answer this description. The words 
“similar to others we have already mentioned’’ are evidently 
intended to signify that it was artificial, and this is conceded by all 
who have noticed the passage. High (a/to) in the mouths of the 
explorers, indicates something more elevated than ordinary mounds. 
The roadway or passage-way ‘‘ round about it’’ (a@/ derredor) is pe- 
culiar, and is the only mention of the kind by either of the three 
chroniclers, How is it to be explained ? 

As Garcilaso wrote from information and not from personal obser- 
vation, he often failed to catch from his informants a correct notion 
of the things described to him. Errors are frequently apparent in 
his work when there is no reason to attribute them to intentional 
embellishment. In the present case it is clear he understood there 
was a terrace running entirely round the mound, or possibly a road- 
way around the top outside of a rampart or stockade. 

As neither conclusion could have been correct, no such terrace 
having been found in any part of this region, and a walk around 
the summit being contrary to the design the Indians had in view in 
building the mound, what was it Garcilaso’s informant saw? C. C. 
Jones says ‘‘a terrace ;’’ t but it is scarcely possible that any terrace 
at the end or side of a southern mound, forming an apron-like 


¢ History of Florida. Lib. III, cap. XX, p. 139, ed. 1723. 
t{ Hernando De Soto, p. 35. 
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extension (which is the only form found there), could have been so 
described as to convey the idea of a roadway, which the mode of 
estimating the width shows clearly was intended. 

The broad way winding around and up the side of the Etowah 
mound (see Fig. 2) appears to answer the description better than 
any other ancient structure in Georgia. It is a large mound, quite 
high, and one that would doubtless arrest the attention of the 
Spanish soldiers. Its dimensions indicate that the tribe by which 
it was built was strong in numbers and might send forth ‘five 
hundred warriors ’’ to greet the Spanish adventurers. The locality 
is also within ,the limits of De Soto’s route as given by the best 
authorities ; and lastly, there is no other mound within the possible 
limits of his route which will, in any respect, answer the description, 
As Garcilaso must have learned of this mound from his informants, 
and has described it according to the impression conveyed to his 
mind, we are justified in accepting the statement as substantially 
correct. The agreement between the statement and the fact that a 
mound of the peculiar kind described is found in the limited region 
referred to, would be a remarkable coincidence, if the former were 
not based on the personal observations of his informants. We are 
therefore fully justified in believing that the work alluded to by the 
old Spanish author, is none other than the great mound on the 
Etowah river, near Cartersville, Georgia, and that here we can point 
to one of the Indian villages mentioned by the chroniclers of the 
Adelantado’s unfortunate expedition. 


Stone Graves.—In order that the reader may understand clearly 
the argument based upon these works, it is necessary to give here a 
brief explanation. 

There are several forms and varieties of stone graves or cists found 
in the mound area embraced in this discussion, some being of cobble- 
stone, others of slabs, some round, others polygonal, some roof- 
shaped, others square, and others box-shaped or parallelograms. 
The reference at present is only to the last mentioned—the box- 
shaped type made of stone slabs, as heretofore described. If the 
evidences show that this variety is found only in certain districts, 
pertains to a certain class of works, and is usually accompanied by 
certain types of art, we are warranted in using it as an ethnic char- 
acteristic, or as indicating the presence of particular tribes. If it 
can be shown further that graves of this form are found in mounds 
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attributed to the so-called mound-builders, and that certain tribes of 
Indians of historic times were also accustomed to bury in them, we 
are warranted in assuming a continuity of custom from the mound- 
building age to historic times, or, in other words, that those graves 
found in the mounds are attributable to the same people (or allied 
tribes), found using them at a later date. This conclusion will be 
strengthened by finding that certain peculiar types of art are limited 
to the regions where the graves exist, and are found almost exclu- 
sively in connection with them. 

The above indicates the line of argument proposed and the char- 
acter of the proofs to be presented. If the result prove satisfactory 
it is evident that an index will here be found pointing to particular 
tribes known to historic times, who were mound-builders in the 
mound-building age. It is scarcely possible that any tribe was so 
isolated as to leave no marks of connection with others ; hence it is 
more than likely that, having identified one, we shall obtain clues 
to another. We may also observe that while our evidence points in 
one direction, at the same time it eliminates the supposed possi- 
bilities in another. 

It is not unusual to find a mound containing a number of these 
cists arranged in two, three, or more tiers, Asa general rule, the 
cists not in mounds are near the surface of the ground, and in some 
instances even projecting above it. 

The following statements by Dr. Joseph Jones* are so interesting 
in this connection that I venture to quote them : 

‘« The ancient race of Tennessee buried their dead in rude stone 
coffins or cists, constructed of flat pieces of limestone or slaty sand- 
stone which abound in Middle Tennessee. 

‘* Extensive graveyards, in which the stone coffins lie close to each 
other, are found in Tennessee and Kentucky, along the river-courses, 
in the valleys, and around the springs. 

‘‘A considerable portion of the city of Nashville has been built 
over an extensive Indian graveyard which lay along the valley of 
Lick Branch. A large number of these graves have been destroyed 
in the building of North Nashville. In this section of the city I 
saw a number of them quite exposed during the digging of the cel- 
lars of a row of houses, and obtained from them a small stone hatchet 
and another implement of hard silicious material, carefully polished. 
This stone implement is supposed to have been used in the dressing 


* Aboriginal Remains of Tennessee, p. 7; Wash.: 1876. 
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of hides. All around the sulphur spring, traces of the aborigines are 
manifest in the form of fragments of large pots and various stone 
implements. It is supposed that the salt lick was frequented by the 
aborigines for the purpose of killing the buffalo and deer which re- 
sorted there, and also for the manufacture of salt. A number of 
interesting relics are said to have been found in the banks around 
the sulphur spring; and I myself have gathered a large number of 
fragments of pottery in this locality, and found them to be uniformly 
composed of a mixture of crushed river shells and clay. Many of 
these fragments were nearly one inch in thickness, with an almost 
imperceptible convexity indicating that they had once formed parts 
of very capacious vessels. From the markings upon the exterior 
they appear to have been moulded in baskets made of split cane. 

‘‘An extensive burying-ground lies on the opposite bank of the 
Cumberland, directly across from the mouth of Lick Branch, sur- 
rounding a chain of four mounds. One of these mounds appeared to 
have been the burying place of a royal family. ‘Two of the smaller 
ones are thought to have been the general burying-ground of the 
tribe, whilst the largest one may possibly have been erected as a site 
for the residence of the chief or for a temple. In the low alluvial 
plain, all around these stone graves, are scattered fragments of pot- 
tery, arrow-heads, and other stone implements. The caving of the 
bluff constantly exposes stone graves, skeletons, and relics of various 
kinds. 

‘‘A graveyard is located on the same bank of the Cumberland 
River, about a mile and a half lower down ; another at Cockrill’s 
Spring, two and a half miles from the sulphur spring ; another six 
miles from Nashville, on the Charlotte Turnpike ; another about eight 
miles above, near the mouth of Stone’s River; and still another at 
Haysborough. I opened a number of stone graves on the farm of 
Col. W. D. Gale, about three miles from Nashville. At the foot of 
the hill upon which the residence is situated flows a never-failing 
spring. The Indians used the hill above the spring as a burying- 
ground. I exhumed from one grave a small black idol, from an- 
other copper ornaments, and from other graves upon the same hill 
vases of various forms. Many other localities might be enumerated 
in the immediate vicinity of Nashville. 

‘¢ Numerous stone graves are also found on White’s Creek ; on 
the Dickinson Turnpike, nine miles from Nashville ; at Sycamore, 
twenty-two miles from this city, in Cheatham County; on the 
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plantation of Col. Overton, nine miles from Sycamore; in and around 
Brentwood ; at the Boiling Springs; and on the plantation of Mr. 
Scales. 

‘«« Extensive Indian burying-grounds are also found in White 
County, near Sparta, and along the various streams flowing into the 
Cumberland and Tennessee Rivers, as Harpeth, Duck, Elk, and 
Stone Rivers. 

‘‘At the plantation of General De Graffenreid, two and a half 
miles above Franklin, numerous stone graves are found within and 
around an extensive earthwork, which appears to have surrounded a 
considerable Indian town. One large mound, pyramidal in shape 
and two hundred and thirty feet in diameter, together with a chain 
of small conical mounds, is found within the ancient fortification. 
Several of the smaller mounds contain numerous stone graves ; some 
are also scattered about at the base of several of the larger mounds. 
An extensive burying-ground is also situated on the slope of the 
hill overlooking the mounds and earthwork. 

“One of the most extensive and remarkable collections of stone 
graves is on the west fork of Big Harpeth, six and a half miles from 
Franklin, at a place called Old-Town, the property of Mr. Thomas 
Brown. 

‘“« Extensive graveyards are also found at various localities along 
the banks of the Harpeth River down to its junction with the Cum- 
berland. 

‘These graves, although justly considered as rude fabrics, never- 
theless exhibit considerable skill in their construction, and are stand- 
ing memorials of the regard in which this ancient race held the 
memory of the dead. 

‘«The manner of burial seems to have been as follows: An ex- 
cavation of a size agreeing with that of the body of the dead was 
made in the ground, and the bottom carefully paved with flat stones. 
Flat stones or slabs of limestone and slaty sandstone were placed 
along the sides and at the head and foot of the grave. The body 
was then placed within this rude coffin, and with it were deposited 
vases, small ornaments, pearls, beads, bands of wampum, large sea- 
shells, idols, warlike implements, stone hatchets and chisels, spear- 
heads, arrow-heads, stone swords, paint bowls, and even copper 
ornaments, The top of the grave was then covered with one or 
more flat stones. ‘The upper slabs covering the graves were gener- 
ally on a level with the surface of the ground. In some localities, 
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however, and especially in the most carefully constructed burial 
mounds, the graves were covered with a foot of earth or more, and 
in order to discover their location I was obliged to sink an iron rod 
into the loose soil until it struck the lid of the coffin, These burial 
mounds will be more fully described hereafter. 

‘In some localities the sides of the tombs stood up above the 
surface from four to eight inches, as in the case of the stone graves 
described by Bartram. When a number of coffins were placed 
together, the side stones of the first frequently constituted the side 
of the second, and so on. Many of the stone graves are quite 
small, and capable of containing only the body of a mew-dorn infant. 
These small graves were constucted with great care, and the sides, 
bottom, and top were formed of much thinner and smoother slabs 
than the graves of the adults. Many of the short, square graves, not 
more than eighteen inches or two feet in length, contain the bones 
of adults piled together, the crania being surrounded by or resting 
upon the arm and leg bones. This class of graves containing the 
bones of adults packed in a small space, were probably constructed 
at the general burying festival, or contained the remains of the dead 
which had been transported froma distance. This view is sustained 
by the fact that in some of these graves I have found portions of two 
or more skeletons, sometimes two crania, and in others only a por- 
tion of a single skeleton.’”’ 

After a somewhat lengthy review of the various modes of burial 
practiced by the aborigines of America, he arrived at the following 
conclusion : 

‘* We have now carefully examined the modes of burial practiced 
by the American aborigines in extenso, and it is evident that the 
ancient race of Tennessee is distinguished from all others by their 
peculiar method of interment in rude stone coffins. 

«Whilst the custom of burying the dead in the sitting posture was 
almost universal with the various tribes and nations of North and 
South America, the ancient inhabitants of Tennessee and Kentucky 
buried most commonly in long stone graves, with the body resting at 
length, as amongst civilized nations of the present day in Europe 
and America.’’ * 

Since the publication of Doctor Jones’s paper much additional 
information in regard to these graves has been obtained, and the area 


* Ibid., p. 34. 
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in which they occur has been greatly extended, but the result has 
been, as will be seen by the sequel, rather to confirm than to dis- 
prove the opinion here expressed. Graves of the same character 
have been observed in northern Georgia, in the lower portions of 
East Tennessee, in the valley of the Delaware River, at various points 
in Ohio, in southern Illinois, and near St. Louis, in Missouri. 
Yet, strange as it may seem, all these places were, at one time or 
another, occupied by the same people who formerly dwelt in the 
Cumberland Valley, or by closely allied or congeneric tribes. 

We are warranted, therefore, in assuming that this is an ethnic 
characteristic. Our next step is to prove that the same mode of 
burial was adopted by one or more of the Indian tribes of historic 
times. 

Doctor Jones, although believing in the great antiquity of these 
works, was so strongly impressed with the resemblance to the 
European mode of burial that he expresses the belief that ‘‘ in some 
former age this ancient race must have come in contact with 
Europeans and derived this mode of burial from them,’’ ‘‘ This 
view,’’ he continues, ‘‘is sustained, not only by the presence of 
copper crosses, and of vases with crosses and scalloped circles painted 
around them, and of bones evidently diseased by syphzdis, in the 
stone graves, but also by certain traditions formerly preserved by 
the surrounding Indian tribes,’’ * 

This author may have been, and probably was, mistaken 1n some 
of his conclusions. ‘This language is therefore given here as much 
because it indicates the impression made upon a well-informed mind 
by the careful study of these works, as for the statements in it, though 
the copper crosses mentioned are an indication of contact with 
Europeans. 

But the position assumed does not rest on such vague and uncer- 
tain proof, as it is stated positively by Loskiel that the Delawares 
were accustomed to bury their dead in this wise. His words are as 
follows : 

‘“‘ They buried their dead by digging a grave of the required size 
and about one or two feet deep; they put flat stones at the bottom 
and set others at each end and each side, on the edge ; then laid the 
body in, generally on the back, at full length ; covered the grave 
with the same kind of stone, laid as closely together as practicable, 


* Lbid., p. 35- 
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without cement, sometimes laying smaller stones over the joints or 
cracks to keep the earth from falling into the grave. Then they 
covered the grave with earth, not generally more than two or three 
feet high.’’ * 

Barber states : ‘‘ Several tribes were accustomed to encase their 
dead in stone boxes or tombs. Among these were the Lenni Lenape, 
or Delawares, of Pennsylvania, although the graves already opened 
show an antiquity of probably not more than one hundred and fifty 
or two hundred years, because the native contents, consisting of frag- 
ments of rude pottery and ornaments, are associated usually with 
articles of European manufacture, such as glass beads, iron or copper 
implements, and portions of fire-arms. A number of graves have 
been examined in the vicinity of the Delaware Water Gap. ‘The 
tumuli were scarcely distinguishable, but were surrounded by traces 
of shallow trenches. The skeletons lay at a depth of about three 
feet, and were in almost every instance enclosed in rude stone cof- 
fins. In one case the body had been placed in a slight excavation, 
facing the east, and above it a low mound had been built.’’ ¢ 

This evidence is not only conclusive as to the fact that some In- 
dians of historic times buried in cists of this form, but it, at the 
same time, specifies the tribes—the Delawares and the Shawnees, for 
at the time indicated a part of the latter, as is well known, were 
living with or in the vicinity of the former, the two tribes being 
ethnically related. This introduces a new factor into the argument 
and limits its scope, as it directs the inquiry along a particular line. 
The fact of the removal of a portion of the Shawnees from the south 
to the valley of the Delaware is too well known to require the proof 
to be given here ; but there is one fact in connection with this re- 
moval to which special attention should be called. It is that it 
was in consequence of an invitation on the part of the Lenapes 
brought about as follows : 

Some River Indians (Minsis, one of the Lenape tribes) had been 
residing for a time with the southern Shawnees. On their return 
north they brought some Shawnees with them, Permission for them 
to settle here being obtained, the Lenapes invited them to remove 
to their country. The first migration, consisting of about one thou- 
sand souls, was made in 1694.{ In this transaction is found evidence 


* Hist. Miss, United Brethren, p. 120. 
+American Naturalist, 1877, p. 199. 
{ Ruttenber’s Indian Tribes of the Hudson River, p. 180. 
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of the intimate relation which existed between the two peoples. 
By the Roll’s office of Bucks county, Pennsylvania, it appears that 
in 1733 Shawnees were still living near the forks of the Delaware 
River, and had there a village and possessed an island called Shaw- 
nee Island. We have, therefore, in these facts, proofs that the Dela- 
wares were accustomed to bury in these box-shaped graves, and 
the Shawnees, a tribe related ethnically to them, were in direct and 
friendly relation with them, and probably buried in the same way ; 
indeed, it is possible, and in fact probable, that the Delawares 
adopted this method of sepulture from the Shawnees. 

Returning now to the Cumberland Valley and regions of Middle 
Tennessee, already referred to, we find here, beyond any reason- 
able doubt, if the number of graves and ancient remains be any in- 
dication, the chief home of the people who buried in stone graves of 
the peculiar form mentioned. That we cannot attribute any of these 
graves south of the Ohio to the Delawares will be conceded. The 
natural inference, therefore, is, if they are to be considered as-an 
ethnic characteristic, that they are due to the Shawnees. There is 
undoubted historic evidence that this people resided in the region 
of the Cumberland from the earliest notice we have of them until 
their final departure therefrom, at a comparatively recent date. 
Colonel Force correctly remarks, ‘‘ We first find the Shawnees in 
actual history about the year 1660, and living along the Cumberland 
River or the Cumberland and Tennessee.’’ * 

There existed formerly a tradition that this nation extended set- 
tlements as far toward the southeast as the banks of the Savannah 
River, and the name of this river is yet supposed by some to have 
been derived from the presence of this tribe. Although the latter 
‘supposition is founded on a slender and very doubtful basis, and 
much error has crept into the explanations of the tradition, which 
has led to its rejection by some of our best investigators of the present 
day, there are good reasons for accepting it as true, when restricted 
to its more exact and limited form. This is found in Milfort,f who 
places them in Upper Georgia, in the Tugelo region, and on the head- 
waters of the large Georgia rivers. If this be correct, we have some 
foundation for the tradition which places them on the Savannah, as 
the Tugelo River is one of itsupper branches. With this limitation 


* Early Notices of the Indians of Ohio, p. 40. See also Marquette’s statements 
in Jes. Rel., 1670, p. 1, and in his journal, p. 32. Paris reprint, 1845, etc. 
+ Memoir, p. 9. 
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and the caution as to accepting Milfort’s date, which is evidently very 
far wrong, the tradition given by General Robertson * may be con- 
sidered as corroborative: ‘In 1772, the Little Corn-planter, an in- 
telligent Cherokee chief, who was then supposed to be go years of age, 
stated, in giving a history of his own nation, that the Savannechers, 
which was the name universally given by the Indians to those whom 
the English call Shawanese, removed from Savannah river, detween 
Georgia and South-Carolina, by the permission of the Cherokees, to 
Cumberland ; they having been fallen upon, and almost ruined, by a 
combination of several of the neighbouring tribes of Indians. That 
many years afterwards, a difference took place between the two 
nations, and the Cherokees, unexpectedly to the Shawanese, marched 
in a large body to the frontiers of the latter. There dividing into 
several small parties, they ¢reacherous/ly, as he expressed himself, fell 
upon them, and put to death a greatnumber. The Shawanese then 
forted themselves, and maintained a long war, in defence of their 
possession of the country, even after the Chickasaws had joined the 
Cherokees. He observed, that when he was a small boy, which must 
have been about 1699, he remembered to have heard his father, who 
was a great chief, say, that he once took a large party against the 
Shawanese ;’’ etc. 

The map of North America by John Senex, 1710, indicates vil- 
lages of the Chaouanons (Shawnees) on the head-waters of the 
Savannah. On the De L’Isle map of 1700 the Ontouaghanha 
(Shawnees) are placed on the head-waters of the great rivers of 
South Carolina. 

It it evident, therefore, that it was the understanding and belief 
at an early date that Shawnees had at some time dwelt in the region 
of the upper Savannah ; also that this name and its synonyms were 
used to designate a particular people. 

In confirmation of the theory here advanced, stone graves of the 
particular type we are now considering have been found in the upper 
part of Nacoochee Valley, which is in the Tugelo region.t 

The tradition given by Robertson helps to explain a puzzling fact 
discovered by the explorers of the Bureau of Ethnology, to wit, that 
quite a number of these graves have been found along the Little 
Tennessee River, in the vicinity of the site of some of the Cherokee 
‘*Overhill towns.’’ As the evidence derived from history and the 


* Haywood’s Natural and Aboriginal History of Tennessee, p. 222. 
f Jones, Antiq. Southern Indians, p. 214. 
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mounds, presented in a previous work by the author of this treatise,* 
indicates the occupancy of this region from time immemorial by the 
Cherokees, who are known to have been long the deadly enemies of 
the Shawnees, the presence of these graves seemed to conflict with 
the theory herein advanced. But the tradition given by Robertson 
indicates a previous friendly relation between the two tribes, which 
will serve, in a measure at least, to explain this riddle. 

There is also another item of evidence on this point. By referring 
to Schoolcraft ¢ the reader will find the following statement: ‘‘A 
discontented portion of the Shawnee tribe, from Virginia, broke off 
from the nation, which removed to the Scioto country, in Ohio, 
about the year 1730, and formed a town, known by the name of 
Lulbegrud, in what is now Clark County, [Kentucky, ] about 30 miles 
east of this place [Lexington]. This tribe left this country about 
1750, and went to East Tennessee, to the Cherokee nation.” 

The Cherokees had another tradition that when they first crossed 
the Alleghanies to the west—that is, from North Carolina into East 
Tennessee—they found the Shawnees at war with the Creeks, although 
there were no Indian residents at that time in East Tennessee, except 
a Creek settlement on the Hiawassee. 

Some years ago Mr. G. E. Sellers discovered, near the salt spring 
in Gallatin county, Ill., on Saline river, fragments of clay vessels of 
unusually large size, which excited much interest in the minds of 
antiquarians, not only because of the size of the vessels indicated 
by the fragments, but also because of the fact that they appeared to 
have been used by some prehistoric people in the manufacture of 
salt, and because they bore impressions made by some textile fabric. 
In the immediate locality were also discovered a large number of 
box-shaped stone graves. ‘That the latter were the work of the 
people who made the pottery Mr. Sellers demonstrated by finding 
that many of the graves were lined at the bottom with fragments of 
these large, clay ‘salt pans.’’ § 

Mention of this pottery had previously been made by J. N. Beck. || 
He remarks that ‘‘ about the Gallatin and Big Muddy salines large 
fragments of earthenware were frequently found under the surface 


*« The Cherokees in Pre-Columbian Times.” 

+ Indian Tribes, Vol. I, p. 301, 1851. 

{ Ramsey’s Annals of Tenn., p. 78. 

@ Popular Science Monthly, Vol. XI, pp. 573-584. 
|| Gazetteer of Illinois, p. 52, 1834. 
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of the earth. They appear to have been portions of large kettles, 
used, probably, by the natives for obtaining salt.’’ 

The settlement of the Shawnees at Shawneetown, on the Ohio 
river, in this (Gallatin) county, in comparatively modern times, is 
attested, not only by history, but also by the name by which the 
town is still known. But there is some evidence that an older 
Shawnee village was at one time located at the very point where 
this ‘‘ salt-kettle ’’ pottery and these stone graves were found. In 
the American State Papers, Public Lands, class VIII, vol. 2, p. 103,* 
is a communication by the Illinois and Wabash Land Company to 
the United States Senate and House of Representatives, in which 
occurs the following statement: 

*©On the 5th of July, 1773, the bargain was completed by which 
these Indians [Illinois], for a large and valuable consideration, 
agreed to sell to Murray and his associates two tracts of land, which 
are thus bounded: The first begins on the east side of the Mis- 
sissippi River, at the mouth of ‘ Heron Creek,’ called by the French 
‘the river of Mary,’ being about a league below the mouth of the 
Kaskaskia River. From thence the line runs a straight course, north- 
ward of east, about eight leagues, be it more or less, to the hilly 
plains ; thence the same course, in a direct line, to a remarkable place, 
- known by the name of the Buffalo Hoofs, seventeen leagues or there- 
abouts, be it more or less ; thence the same course, in a direct line, 
to the Sa/t Lick creek, about seven leagues, be it more or less ; thence, 
crossing the creek about one league below the ancient Shawnee town, 
in an easterly, or a little to the north of east course, in a direct line 
to the Ohio River about four leagues, be it more or less; thence 
down the Ohio, by its several courses until it empties into the Mis- 
sissippi,’’ etc. A copy of the deed is also given, dated July 2oth, 
1773, containing the same boundaries, and with it the proof of 
record in the office at Kaskaskia, the 2nd of September, 1773. 

Although the claim was rightly rejected by Congress and the 
directions given are slightly erroneous, as the geography of the West 
was not well understood at that time, we are justified in believing 
the localities are correctly named, as it is not likely such a vast 
claim would have been based on boundaries determined by imag- 
inary places. These were real and given as correctly as the informa- 
tion then obtainable would admit of. The location of the ‘‘ ancient 


* Gales and Seaton edition. 
Lbid., p. 117. 
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Shawnese town’? is pretty definitely fixed, as it is on Saline River, 
above where the line crosses and about four leagues from the Ohio, 
and was at that time (1773) known as the Anczent Shawnese town, 
and in the locality where the above-mentioned pottery was found. 
The Shawnee village of modern times was on the banks of the Ohio, 
where the city named after them now stands; nor was it ancient at 
the making of the aforesaid deed, as it was in its prime in 1806, 
when visited by Ashe. It is also worthy of notice that the ancient 
town is not included in the bounds given, while the new town is. 

The next point is to show that the Shawnees were in the habit of 
making salt. Collins* gives an account of the capture and adven- 
tures of Mrs. Mary Inglis, the first white woman known to have 
visited Kentucky. In this narrative occurs the following statement: 
‘The first white woman in Kentucky was Mrs. Mary Inglis, #ée 
Draper, who in 1756, with her two little boys, her sister-in-law, Mrs, 
Draper, and others, was taken prisoner by the Shawanee Indians 
from her home on the top of the great Allegheny ridge, in now 
Montgomery county, West Virginia. The captives were taken down 
the Kanawha to the salt region, and, after a few days spent in mak- 
ing salt, to the Indian village at the mouth of the Scioto river.’’ 

By the treaty of Fort Wayne, June 7th, 1803, between the Dela- 
ware, Shawnee and other tribes and the United States, it was agreed 
that, in consideration of the relinquishment of title to the great salt 
spring upon the saline creek, which falls into the Ohio below the 
mouth of the Wabash, with a quantity of land surrounding it, ‘‘ not 
exceeding four miles square,’’ the United States should furnish 
‘« yearly, and every year, for the use of said Indians, a quantity of salt 
not exceeding one hundred and fifty bushels.’’ + 

Another very significant fact in this connection is that fragments 
of large earthen vessels similar in character to those found in Gallatin 
county, Illinois, have also been found in connection with the stone 
graves of Cumberland Valley, the impression made by the textile 
fabrics showing the same stitches as the former. Another place 
where pottery of the same kind has been found is about the salt lick 
near St. Genevieve, Missouri, a section inhabited for a time by 
Shawnees and Delawares. { 

Some graves of this type have been found in Washington county, 


* History of Kentucky, Vol. II, ». 53. 
} Treaties of U. S. with Indian Tribes, p.97. Wash., 1837. 
{ Royce in American Antiq., vol. III, pp. 188-9. 
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Maryland.* History informs us that there were two Shawnee settle- 
ments in this region, one in the adjoining county of Maryland 
(Allegany), and another in the neighborhood of Winchester, 
Virginia.f 

Mr. Taylor mentions f some stone graves of the type under con- 
sideration on the Mahoning River, Pennsylvania. An important 
fact in this connection is that these graves were in a mound. He 
describes the mound as thirty-five feet in diameter and five feet 
high, having on one side a projection thirty-five feet long, of the 
same height as the mound. Near by a cache was discovered con- 
taining twenty-one iron implements, such as axes, hatchets, toma- 
hawks, hoes, and wedges. He adds the significant fact that near 
the mound once stood the (Delaware) Indian village of ‘* Kush- 
kushkee, or Kaskaskunk.’’ 

Graves of the same type have been discovered in Lee county, 
Virginia, one of which is noticed in the r1th Report of the Pea- 
body Museum.§ I have also noticed some in a mound on the 
Tennessee side, near the southern boundary of Scott county, Virginia. 

Allusion has already been made to the occasional presence of the 
Shawnees in this region. In the map of North America by John 
Serex, Chaouanon villages are indicated in this particular section. 

The presence of these graves in any part of Ohio can easily be 
accounted for, on the theory advanced, by the well-known fact that 
both Shawnees and Delawares were located at various points in it, 
and were, during the wars in which they were engaged, moving 
about from point to point; but the mention of a few coincidences 
may not be out of place. In the American Antiquarian for July, 
1881, is the description of one of these cists found in a mound in 
the eastern part of Montgomery county. Mr. Royce’s article, 
already referred to, states that there was a Shawnee village three 
miles north of Xenia, in the adjoining county ; also on Mad River, 
which opens into the Miami a short distance above the location of 
the mound. 

Stone graves have been found in large numbers at various points 
along the Ohio from Portsmouth to Ripley, a region known to have 
been occupied at various times by the Shawnees. 


* Smithsonian Report for 1882, p. 797. 

} Royce in American Antiq., vol. III, p. 186. Virginia State Papers, I, p. 63. 
t Smithsonian Report for 1877, p. 307. 

Page 208. 
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Similar graves have also been discovered in Ashland county, which 
were precisely in the locality of former Delaware villages.* 

Without stopping to give other proofs, the evidence is now deemed 
sufficient to assume that the Shawnees and Delawares were accus- 
tomed to bury in stone graves of the type under discussion, and that 
the graves found south of the Ohio are to be attributed to the former 
Indians, and those north to the two tribes. 

I find this opinion substantially expressed by Mr. Lucien Carr, 
of Cambridge.f As bearing not only on this one point but others 
mentioned, the following quotation is made from his paper : 

“‘On page 224 of this Report will be found the measurements of 
sixty-seven crania collected, during the past year, by Messrs. F. W. 
Putnam and Edwin Curtiss, in the course of a series of explorations 
undertaken for the benefit of the Peabody Museum. These crania 
are all from the valley of the Cumberland, and, with but few excep- 
tions, are from the immediate neighborhood of the city of Nashville, 
Tennessee. Except in one instance (Museum No. 11,918), they were 
all taken from stone graves, and a large majority of these graves were 
found in mounds. In fact, the mounds, themselves, were composed 
almost entirely of these graves arranged in layers, from three to five 
deep; and the one skull,—an orthocephalic—mentioned above, which 
seems to have been an exception to the general style of burial, was 
taken from one of these mounds, where it was found lying between 
two such graves. Of these mounds, the one at Greenwood, near 
Lebanon, Tennessee, formed one of a group that stood within an 
earthen enclosure ; whilst the others, marked on the table as being 
‘near Nashville,’ were situated on the open plain without any such 
surrounding embankment at present existing. The graves are else- 
where described at length, by Mr. Putnam, and without repeating 
what he has so well said, we may be pardoned for insisting upon the 
fact that there was nothing in the manner of their construction, in 
the condition of the remains, or in the character of the very peculiar 
pottery and of the ornaments and implements of stone, bone, and 
shell found with them to indicate that the people who died and were 
buried here had belonged to different races, or even to different 
tribes of the same race, unless, perchance, the difference in the form 
of the skulls should be taken as evidence of such diversity. Similar 


* Smithsonian Report for 1881, p. 598. 

ft “ Observations on the Crania from the Stone Graves in Tennessee,”’ in 11th 
Report Peabody Museum. 
20 
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graves are not unfrequent in the eastern section of the State and the 
adjoining portions of Virginia, and they are found, usually on the 
level and singly or in groups of three or four, in regions as far apart 
as Kentucky and Georgia, and Missouri and New Jersey; whilst in 
point of time, they are said to have been in use in southern Illinois, 
among the Kickapoo Indians, within the memory of men now living, 
or but recently dead. They have also been found, elsewhere, in 
mounds, but never it is believed in layers, piled one on top of the 
other and constituting as in this case almost the entire bulk of the 
mound. Mr, Lyon did, it is true, in the course of his explorations 
in Union County, Kentucky, open mounds that contained rows of 
dead bodies, arranged in tiers, but they were not buried in separate 
stone graves. In only one or two instances did he unearth bodies 
that ‘ appeared to have been covered by slabs of the stone forming 
the pavement set up slanting toward the body with the ends of 
opposite stones resting against each other, thus roofing the body in.’ 
This would give a sort of triangular, or tent-like shape to the stone 
coffin, instead of the usual rectangular, or box-like form common in 
other localities ; but aside from this difference in construction, there 
is nothing to suggest the idea of a different race of people, whilst 
the many points of resemblance notably in the shape and size of 
the prevailing form of cranium, in the manner in which the dead 
were buried in layers, though not always, or even generally in stone 
graves, and, last but not least, in the character of the articles found 
in them, leave but little doubt as to the identity of the people who 
built these mounds and buried in these graves. As to whom they 
were, or to what race they belonged, history and tradition are alike 
silent ; but it is a singular coincidence, to say the least, that the city 
of Nashville, the centre, as it were of this class of remains, stands 
on the very site of a former Shawnee village, [*] and that this same 
tribe of Indians, or their congeners [}] can be shown, on undoubted 
historic authority, to have occupied each one of the above-men- 
tioned localities in the course of their erratic and checkered career. 
I am not, however, prepared to assert that they were in the habit of 
burying their dead in stone graves, or even in mounds, though such 
customs were common enough among their neighbors.’’ 


* Ramsey, History of Tennessee, p. 79. Charleston, 1853. 

+ The Kickapoos who occupied the section of Southern Illinois in which these 
graves are found are included among the Western Lenape, under which head the 
Shawnees are also placed. Archzeologia Amer., vol. II, p. 60. 
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Mr. Carr adds in a note: ‘ Since this article was in type, I have 
had an opportunity of examining a skull found on Big Shawnee 
Island, in the Delaware River, a few miles above the Water Gap, and 
forwarded to the Peabody Museum by Dr. Abbott of Trenton. In 
shape and size, and even in the manner and amount of the posterior 
flattening to which it had been subjected, there is absolutely no 
appreciable difference between it and many of the specimens in the 
collection, now under consideration. As the Shawnee Indians 
occupied each of these localities, at different times, in the course of 
their wanderings, and, so far as we know, no other one nation ever 
did, why may not this be regarded as an important link in the chain 
of evidence that points to this unfortunate people as the mound- 
builders of the Cumberland Valley ?’”’ 

According to a statement by Dr. Rau, furnished Mr. C. C. Jones 
and repeated to me personally, ‘‘It is a fact well remembered by 
many persons in this neighborhood [Monroe county, Illinois] that 
the Indians who inhabited this region during the early part of the 
present century (probably Kickapoos) buried their dead in stone 
coffins,’’* 

Dr. Shoemaker, who resided on a farm near Columbia, in 1861, 
showed Dr. Rau, in one of his fields, an empty stone grave of an 
Indian who had been killed by one of his own tribe and there 
interred within the recollection of some of the farmers of Monroe 
county. 

It is doubtful whether Dr. Rau is correct in ascribing these graves 
to the Kickapoos, as their most southern locality appears to have 
been in the region of Sangamon county.f It is more probable they 
were made by the Kaskaskias, Tamaroas, and Cahokias. Be this as 
it may, it is evident that they are due to some of the tribes of this 
section, known as Illinois Indians, pertaining to the same branch of 
the Algonquian family as the Shawnees and Delawares. 

An old lady of Jackson county, personally known to the writer, 
and who was one of the first settlers of that county, informed one of 
the Bureau assistants that she had seen a Kaskaskia Indian buried in 
a certain stone grave of the type under consideration, which she 
pointed out to him. 

That the stone graves of southern Illinois were made by the same 
people who built those of the Gumberland Valley, or by closely allied 


* Jones, Antiq. So. Indians, p. 220, 
+ Reynolds’ Hist. Ill., p. 20. 
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tribes, is indicated not only by the graves themselves, but by other 
resemblances, as, for example, the similarity of works in Union and 
Alexander counties, Illinois, to those examined by Professor Putnam 
near Nashville, Tennessee. 

On the Linn place, in Union county, there is a wall enclosing an 
area of some twenty-five or more acres. Within this enclosure are 
several mounds, one of considerable size; also a number of small 
excavations or depressions, which evidently mark the sites of circular 
dwellings. The large mound, about 140 feet in diameter and 13 
feet high, was, as shown by the excavation made in it, built for 
some other purpose than that of burial. First, there had been a fire 
built apparently on the surface of the ground, and over the ashes a 
mound of comparatively small size raised. This was coated over 
with clay and hardened by a fire made by burning straw and brush 
on it. Over this, probably while burning, a layer of clay and sand 
was made and also burnt; then more earth, and probably a third 
layer of clay mixed with sand. 

Not far away, only three or four miles, was a mound literally 
crowded with stone graves, and at various points in the intermediate 
region similar graves,* over which no mound had _ been raised. 
Turning now to Professor Putnam’s account of his exploration of 
the mounds and graves near Nashville, Tennessee, we find this state- 
ment: 

‘‘The examination of the mounds at Greenwood, near Leba- 
non, which were inside an earth embankment enclosing an area of 
several acres, proves conclusively that in this case (and by inference 
in all other similar earthworks of which several have been described 
in the State), the earthwork with its ditch was the remnant of a pro- 
tecting wall about a village, inside which the houses of the people 
were built, and their dead buried. Also that the large mounds similar 
to the one in this enclosure (which is 15 feet high by about 150 feet 
in diameter) were for some purpose other than that of burial; 
possibly connected with the religious rites or superstitions of the 
people, or the erection of a particular building, as shown by the fact 
that before this large mound was erected a very extensive fire had 
been built upon the surface, over which the mound was raised ; while 
the remains of burnt bones and other evidences of a feast were 
apparent: also from the remains of astake of red cedar. Again, 


* Personal examination. 
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after the mound had been erected to the height of seven feet, 
another similar and extensive fire had existed, leaving the same evi- 
dences of burnt bones, etc., with the addition of burnt corn-cobs. 
The mound had then been completed, and my removal of probably 
about one-third of it did not reveal any evidence of its having been 
used for burial or for an ordinary dwelling, though it is very likely 
to have been the location of some important building, and the exten- 
sive fires, which had twice nearly covered its whole area, might have 
been owing to the destruction of such a building by fire. 

‘« The houses of the people were circular in outline, from fifteen 
to forty feet in diameter, and probably made entirely of poles 
covered with mud, mats or skins, as their decay has left simply a 
ring of rich black earth, mixed with refuse consisting of bones, 
broken pottery, etc.’’ * 

The close resemblance between the works in the two places, even 
down to details, seems to leave no doubt that they were made by 
one and the same people. 

Lest it be said that there is no proof that the mounds on the Liun 
place had any connection with the stone graves in the vicinity, 
attention is called to Mr. Perrine’s statement in the Smithsonian 
Report for the year 1872.¢ Although our measurements differ 
materially, his figures being simply estimates, yet I know from his 
own express statement to me, and from personal examination of the 
works and the description he gives, that he refers to the works on the 
Linn place. In one of the mounds of this group he found a large 
number of skeletons, which ‘‘ were carefully enclosed with flat stones, 
each skeleton being separate.’’ These were evidently stone graves. 
The resemblance, therefore, between the two groups is complete, 
and leads to the conclusion that the works on the Linn place, in IIli- 
nois, are to be attributed to the people who built those in Tennessee 
described by Professor Putnam. In other words, it affords some 
grounds for believing that the Shawnees were in Illinois previous to 
their return thither, in more modern times, from the Cumberland 
Valley. 

Taking all these corroborating facts together, there are reasonable 
grounds for concluding that graves of the type now under considera- 
tion, although found in widely separated localities, are attributable 
to the Shawnee Indians and their congeners, the Delawares and 
Illinois, and that those south of the Ohio are due entirely to the 


‘* 11th Report Peabody Museum, p. 205. 
+ Pp. 418-419. 
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first-named tribe. That they are the work of Indians must be 
admitted by all who are willing to be convinced by evidence. 

That the authors of these graves were mound-builders is proven 
beyond question by the fact that, in most cases, in the various sec- 
tions where found (except when due to the Delawares, who were 
never mound-builders), they are in or associated with mounds. 

The importance and bearing of this evidence does not stop with 
what has been stated, for it isso interwoven with other facts relat- 
ing to the ancient works of the middle section as not only to render 
it evident that many of these are due to the Indians, but that the 
Shawnees were the authors of most of those works along a belt ex- 
tending from southern Illinois, through Kentucky and Tennessee, 
into northern Georgia. Not only are these graves found in mounds 
of considerable size, thus proving that those who buried in them 
were mound-builders, but, as we have seen, are found in one of the 
mounds of the important Etowah group. Whether the people who 
buried in the stone graves of mound C of that group were the 
builders of the great mound is uncertain—in fact, doubtful, and can 
be determined only when that structure has been explored, and 
possibly not then. The fact that no burial ground with sepulchers 
of this type has been found in or immediately around the enclosed 
area would seem to indicate that they were not. Still, it may be 
here, as in Ohio, where the cemeteries of the builders of the great 
circles and squares are yet to bediscovered. Nevertheless, it seems 
evident that the Shawnees at one time occupied this region, and this 
opinion is not based wholly on the fact that a few stone graves of 
the type specified were found in mound C, for there is other strong 
corroborative evidence. 

Going down the river to a point two miles west of the Tumlin or 
Etowah group, we find another group on what is known as the Row- 
land farm. ‘This consists of two mounds of considerable size and 
a cemetery, the burials in the latter (there were no burials in the 
mounds) being in stone graves of the box-shaped type. Although the 
land had long been under cultivation, these were only recently re- 
vealed by the washing off of the sandy surface soil by an overflow. 
It is possible, therefore, that a similar cemetery may yet be found in 
the vicinity of the Etowah group, where the overflows seem to have 
made deposits rather than removals of soil. At any rate, we are 
justified in assuming that the people of this tribe were the builders of 
the smaller mound C, as the graves of the form discovered therein are 
never found in any of the ancient works of the Gulf States, except 
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those of northern Georgia. Moreover, it is clear from the statements 
of the chroniclers of De Soto’s expedition that neither the Creeks (or 
people governed by the celebrated cacique of Cutifachiqui) nor the 
Cherokees occupied the town of Guaxule when visited by this expe- 
dition. All the chroniclers clearly distinguished the occupants from 
the Cherokee, or ‘‘Achalaque,’’ as they term them, and Garcilaso 
says expressly that they did not belong to the tribe governed by the 
cacique. As has been shown, there is evidence that the Shawnees 
had at one time penetrated as far east as Habersham county, border- 
ing on the headwaters of the Savannah. In one of the graves at 
the Rowland farm an iron article was obtained, clearly indicating 
contact with European civilization, and hence, the comparatively 
recent date at which the location was occupied by those who buried 
in these graves. 

I am inclined to the belief that the works of the Etowah group 
are only in part due to the Shawnees ; that the large mound, the one 
second in size, and the surrounding ditch were made by a more 
southern tribe, probably Creeks, and that the people of this tribe 
were driven from the locality by the Shawnees, who held it until 
they were in turn forced to leave it by the Cherokees, That the town 
located here occupied a somewhat anomalous position in the past 
history of the country is evident from the remains found here. 

In the first place, the two larger mounds and the deep, surrounding 
ditch belong to the type of works found almost exclusively in the 
Southern States, from South Carolina to Arkansas; while, on the other 
hand, the stone graves in mound C are typical specimens of those 
works attributed to the Shawnees. In the second place, the designs 
on the shells and copper plates, as has been observed, undoubtedly 
pertain to Mexican types. Engraved shells, as has been shown 
by Mr. Holmes in his paper in the 2nd Annual Report of the Bureau 
of Ethnology, are not uncommon in Tennessee and North Carolina 
mounds, but those bearing designs similar to the ones found in this 
mound are very rare, and in nearly every instance have been found 
in mounds or graves in sections occupied at some time by the Shaw- 
nees. Again, the condition of images found here and other facts 
give evidence of wanton or malicious destruction, evidence of con- 
quest by hereditary foes. But, without dwelling longer upon this 
thought, we turn to other evidence tending to prove that those who 
buried their dead in the stone sepulchers of mound C were Shawnees. 
[CONCLUDED IN JULY NUMBER. ] 
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PHOTOGRAPHS OF THE SOUTH GREENLANDERS.—Mr. John R. Spears, 
who visited the cryolite mine at Ivigtut, South Greenland, last sum- 
mer, has just published (in Goldthwaite’s Geographical Magazine, 
vol. 1, no. 3) an interesting sketch of the Eskimo of the village of 
Arsuk, near Ivigtut. This sketch is illustrated with reproductions 
of three of the photographs taken by the author. These illustra- 
tions, however, give no idea of the excellent collection of pictures 
which he brought back, a set of which I have had the good fortune 
to receive through the courtesy of Mr. Spears. Though taken with 
a ‘“‘kodak,’’ they are most excellent photographs, and so clear in 
detail as to have great ethnographic value. In particular, one pic- 
ture of the frame of an wmiak is so clear that every detail of struct-_ 
ure can be studied. The pictures of the collection relating directly 
to the Eskimo are twenty-one in number, as follows: Five groups 
of women and four of children, outdoors; three interior views of 
Eskimo houses, with the inmates ; five pictures of kayaks, in various 
positions, with men ; the frame of an wmiak, a woman dressing skins, 
and two pictures of rock-drawings by the Eskimo. 

The most striking thing about the portraits, to me, is the remark- 
able resemblance of these people, in spite of their large infusion of 
Danish blood, to the Eskimo of the northwestern part of Alaska, 
with whom I am familiar. The Eskimo type of features is certainly 
very characteristic and uniform. 

Ethnographers should be grateful to travellers like Mr. Spears, 
who bring back such valuable contributions to science. 

Joun Murpocu. 


Curious MarrRIiAGE CusTOM IN THE ISLAND oF Rotti.—In this 
island, one of the Malay Archipelago near Timur, the bride wears 
a girdle round her waist fastened with nine knots, which, to make 
them still harder to untie, are covered with wax. Before the bride- 
groom may enjoy his marital rights he must untie all these knots, 
using only the thumb and forefinger of his left hand. Two old 
women are detailed to watch the bridal couple and see that this is 
‘done fairly. If the bridegroom should, for instance, try to tear the 
girdle off, his father-in-law would have the right to claim a heavy 
penalty from him. It is said that sometimes a month, or even a 
whole year, is spent in this process. (Mittheilungen der geograph- 
ischen gesellschaft zu Jena, 1890, p. 168.) 
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THE THRUSTON TABLET. 
BY W. H. HOLMES. 


The slab upon which this remarkable example of aboriginal 
delineation is engraved is of gray fossiliferous limestone of silurian 
age, derived, no doubt, from the formations of the locality in which 
it was found. According to Gen. Gates P. Thruston, by whom it 
was first described in his work on the Antiquities of Tennessee, this 
stone was found on or near the surface of the ground on Rocky 
Creek, in Sumner county, and was presented, with other relics, to 
the Tennessee Historical Society about the year 1878. It is 19 inches 
long, 15 wide, and about one inch thick, although varying con- 
siderably in the latter dimension on account of the unevenly 
weathered surfaces. The shape is unsymmetric and the outlines 
uneven, portions having been broken away in recent times. Both 
sides have been well covered with engravings, but the reverse side 
has been subjected to more active weathering and retains but imper- 
fect traces of the devices. 

The figures were engraved, for the most part, with sharp points, 
which were handled with considerable freedom, yet not with great 
certainty or grace. Certain portions of the design are filled in with 
tudely scratched lines, while others, such as the ornaments and parts 
of the costume, have been rubbed down with a blunt point and still 
retain a considerable degree of polish. In a few cases parts of the 
costume were painted red, the color being now barely traceable. 
The engraving appears to have been done at somewhat distinct 
periods, as indicated by differences in the degree of weathering of 
lines within the same space. The more recently executed figures 
have been drawn over the earlier, resulting in places in great con- 
fusion, 

The delineations consist principally of human figures placed in a 
variety of attitudes and comprise three or four groups, more or less 
independent of each other. As a matter of record the pictures 
should be described separately and in considerable detail. General 
Thruston has contented himself with brief references to the leading 
figures. 
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The principal group consists of four full-length standing figures, 
which extend along the greater length of the tablet. They are about 
six inches in height and are arranged in pairs at a convenient dis- 
tance for shaking hands or cracking heads. A question may fairly 
be raised as to the significance of the attitudes depicted. General 
Thruston infers that a friendly salutation is intended ; but it may also 
be suggested that the encounter is warlike in nature, or that a mock 
contest, such as are introduced into dances, is represented. The 
first personage on the left extends the left hand so that it touches or 
passes behind the shield held by the second individual, while the 
right hand brandishes what may represent a rattle, but which strongly 
suggests a war-club or hatchet. 

The second figure faces the first and holds a spear in the right 
hand, while with the left he supports a large square shield, bordered 
with scroll devices and crossed obliquely by a serrate band. The 
right arm and shoulders are seen above the shield, and the legs from 
the knees down appear below it. The third and fourth members of 
the group face each other in close juxtaposition. That on the left 
holds what may be likened to a bundle of strands, a belt of wampum, 
a sling, or similar article. The left arm has been drawn twice, 
giving a confused result. One hand seems raised to meet the right 
hand of the opposing figure, while the other touches that figure at 
the belt. The right arm of the second figure of this pair has also 
been drawn in two positions. One hand rests upon the shoulder of 
the opposing personage, while the other grasps his hand. The left 
arm of the fourth figure is obscure; some lines appear to make it 
cross the body to meet the lower left hand of the opposing figure, 
and others seem to carry it behind the body, where it is probably 
intended to grasp an object—a weapon or a rattle—very obscurely 
seen in the drawing. 

General Thruston believes that the third figure probably repre. 
sents a female, as the hair is dressed differently from the others and 
there is an absence of tattooing and of plumes or elaborate head- 
gear. In physical characters and dress there is a close resemblance 
in all the figures. 

The costumes are notable, not only as records of the habits of the 
aborigines of the period, but as illustrations of the graphic acquire- 
ments and skill of the sylvan artist. The head-dresses are in most 
cases rather elaborate, combining the knotted hair, the plumes, and 
the lofty crests of ordinary aboriginal forms. A skirt or shirt, 
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fastened at the waist with a wide girdle, is worn in most cases. The 
skirts are plain, scalloped, or fringed, and are decorated over the 
surface with circles or scroll-work. The wrists, knees, and ankles 
are encircled by lines representing ornaments or fastenings, and a 
necklace in each case supports a more or less elaborate gorget. 
Moccasins are worn in all cases. The skirt and moccasins of the 
third figure were painted red and still retain portions of the color. 
The tattoo-marks upon the faces are of the same general type in all 
cases, and consist of a group of parallel lines running from the nose 
downward across the cheek to the back of the neck. The third 
figure is without these marks. The shield held by the second figure 
is large and square and is bordered by a band of scroll-work. A 
serrate band extends obliquely across the shield, giving it the appear- 
ance of a totemic banner. 

As to the significance of the various devices upon the costumes 
and weapons, it is perhaps useless to speculate. Scrolls are associated 
with three of the figures and groups of concentric circles with the 
other three. 

Above the principal group of figures and partly behind or across 
the head of the second personage are some small, rather indefinite 
devices, arranged in horizontal rows and apparently separated by 
strong horizontal lines, which, however, from the degree of weather- 
ing, seem to be newer than the associated devices. The arrange- 
ment of the obscure figures suggests an alphabetic record or rows of 
pictographic devices. A close examination makes apparent a strong 
resemblance to human heads. Each roundish figure has a sugges- 
tion of plumes, and in two cases the face, eye, neck, and upper part 
of the body may be made out. To the right of these devices and 
over the head of the third figure of the main group is a conventional 
delineation of the sun, which may pertain to the landscape setting 
of the principal group, or which may be a totemic device belonging 
to one of the personages, or which again may be independent of 
the other parts of this engraving. 

Below the main line of figures are two groups of particular interest. 
That beneath the second figure of the line and occupying the lower 
angle of the slab is very much confused, there being traces of at 
least five figures occupying parts of the space in common. The 
principal personage, however, can be clearly made out. He is 
seated within a square frame-work or enclosure and is smoking a 
long-stemmed pipe of the form quite common in Tennessee. The 
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drawing of this figure is interesting on account of its resemblance to 
ancient Mexican work in its conception and treatment. The figure 
drawn in profile sits upon what may be a mat, which, as in Mexican 
work, stands upon edge, the figure resting upon the upper margin. 
The inclosing rectangle resembles the shield held by the standing 
warrior above, but it possibly represents the house or chamber in 
which the smoker sits, after the Mexican manner of delineation. The 
American tribes had no conception of perspective. 

To the right of the sitting figure is a full-length figure, placed at 
such an angle in relation to the others as to be nearly prostrate. 
This personage grasps an object of problematic nature—a weapon, 
perhaps—which is held after the manner of a gun and from the outer 
end of which appears to issue smoke. The end of this object next 
the shoulder does not turn down as does the stock of a gun, but 
bends upward in front of the face and terminates in a heavy barbed 
point like that of a spear. Pendant from the horizontal shaft are 
two rectangular tassel-like figures, more appropriate to a pipe than 
toa gun. In costume the figure agrees pretty closely with the first 
and fourth figures of the main group above, but the head-dress is of 
a distinct type. 

The space near the acute angle of the slab and to the right of the 
main line of figures is nearly covered with confused and partly 
obliterated figures and parts of figures. The most recent of these is 
a leg ona scale twice that of the other designs and drawn in an 
inverted position. Less distinct are portions of heads and figures 
with obscure indications of regalia, weapons, or ceremonial objects. 

On the reverse side of the slab are traces of similar figures. On 
the left hand is a warrior holding a bow and arrow in the extended 
left hand, the right hand resting against the body. In front of him 
is a personage seated within a square enclosure bordered with scrolls ; 
he holds a weapon, rattle, or wand in the left hand. 

Whether the principal groups of figures of the obverse belong 
together or are separate conceptions cannot be determined, and the 
significance, if there is any significance, of all or of any one must 
remain obscure. The action in contest or in mock contest, dance, 
or other ceremony would be the same. ‘The differences in costume 
and markings are pronounced, but not so pronounced that all may 
not have pertained to one tribe. Some of the devices may be clan 
or personal totems. 

These delineations correspond somewhat closely to the best work 
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on shell and copper, but are inferior to many in conception and 
execution. The age is not great. The newer drawing retains a 
freshness of line and a polish of surface that could not endure 
through many centuries, whether embedded in the soil or exposed 
upon the surface. 

This specimen forms an important addition to the interesting 
family of engraved tablets. Its authenticity has not been questioned 
and the most careful scrutiny does not develop any trace of the 
white man’s touch or thought. The introduction of a gun, if sus- 
ceptible of verification, would confirm the impression given by the 
fresh appearance of the engraving that the work is not of very great 
antiquity. 

A rather rude sketch of the principal groups of figures is given 
in the accompanying plate. It is expected that an elaborate illus- 
tration of the tablet will be published by Colonel Mallery, of the 
Bureau of Ethnology, in a forthcoming work on Pictographs. 


THE AMmAzons OF DaHOoMEY.—These celebrated troops are now 
about 3,000 in number and divided into three brigades, of which 
the center brigade forms the king’s body-guard. Each brigade 
consists of troops of five different arms : 

1. The blunderbuss corps, or agbaraya, wearing blue tunics with 
white scarfs round their waists. 

2. The elephant huntresses, or gbéto, with a brown and blue uni- 
form and a headdress with two horns. 

3. The nyekpleh-hentoh, armed with gigantic razors to decapitate 
the enemies’ king, who is their principal object of attack. 

4. The musketeers, or gulonnentoh, who are the most numerous, 
and carry flint-lock guns. 

5. The archers, armed with bows and poisoned arrows, who, from 
the inferiority of their arms, are troops for parade rather than for 
service. There are none of them except in the king’s body-guard. 


These Amazons are vowed to celibacy under the most rigorous 
penalties. Occasionally, however, the king gives one of them in 
matriage to a meritorious soldier. (Father Chautard, ex-missionary 
to Dahomey, in Bulletin de la Société de Géographie de Lyon, vol. 
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A VILLAGE IN NyassALAND.—‘‘ Over and over again have I been 

struck with the beauty of the villages occupied by the Awanyakyusa. 
Landing on a sandy beach, you enter a grove of banana trees and 
walk along a perfectly level plain as in a palm section of a botanical 
garden. All weeds, grasses, garbage, and things unsightly are swept 
away by little boys who spend their morning sweeping, while, hidden 
away among the trees, are the circular houses of the natives.. Each 
house is built of bamboo, with clay worked by the women into little 
rounded bricks. The roof is of thatch, which greatly overlaps in 
mushroom form, while the door is so large that a man can walk in 
upright. The door-posts are often painted with designs in red, 
yellow, and other colours, and altogether there is an air of comfort 
and plenty. These are the houses of the married people. Un- 
married men live in long-shaped houses often twenty paces in length, 
called akiwaggd, and built of bamboos intertwined with reeds. 
Their cattle-houses are oblong, and equally prettily wrought. Herd- 
boys always sleep with the cattle ; they on the one side and the cattle 
on the other. Few of the people have stools, but most sit upon 
mats or bamboo leaves cut down from the nearest tree. 
Nor is their character of cleanliness visible in their villages eisai 
to the outside. All their cooking-pots and drinking-cups are kept 
scrupulously clean and sweet, and the insides of their houses free 
from dirt—a rare quality in a native African.’”’ (Rev. D. Kerr 
Cross, in Scottish Geographical Magazine, pp. 283-4, June, 1890.) 


TatTooinc Tunis.—Z’ Anthropologie for September-October, 
1890, contains an important article by Dr. Bazin, ‘* Etude sur le 
Tatouage dans la Régence de Tunis,’’ illustrated with numerous 
diagrams of patterns of tattooing employed in that region. 

According to Dr. Bazin, the practice of tattooing is very wide- 
spread in Tunisia, but chiefly among the natives of Arab race, who 
are nomads, workmen in the towns, and laborers, and also among 
the fellahs. The Berbers, on the contrary, who have remained 
mountaineers, the merchants of the towns on the coast, and the 
rich proprietors are little or not at all tattooed. In regard to the 
last class this observation is interesting, as it proves very plainly 
that tattooing is nothing but an ornament, since the members of 
this class are clothed in such a way that the legs and arms are quite 
completely covered, so that it would be useless to draw figures which 
would be invisible or almost entirely hidden. 
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ON ZEMES FROM SANTO DOMINGO. 
BY J. WALTER FEWKES. 


There is a field for research in the ethnology and archeology of 
West Indian aborigines which up to the present time has been but 
imperfectly cultivated. From what little is known, however, of this 
subject enough can be gleaned to show that a rich harvest awaits 
research, and that, while many of the problems connected with the 
early history and the manner and customs of the former inhabitants 
of these islands are similar to those of the neighboring continent, 
there are others which are more local and special. 

The following article is an attempt to add new information to 
what has already been published in regard to certain images called 
Zemi (Cemis, Ang/icé)* by the aborigines. The notions which were 
entertained as to the meanings and uses of these idols may be gleaned 
from the writings of Charlevoix_and others. The difficulties which 
encompass the study of the aboriginal manners and customs of the 
West Indians are somewhat increased by the introduction into the 
islands at an early period of an African race in the stage of savagery. 
The negroes brought from Africa a primitive worship and belief no 
higher in development than those of the natives whom they super- 
seded. Practices of their ceremonies, more or less modified, became 
incorporated with those of the Indians and complicated the problem 
with which we now have to deal.f 


*I have, with the exception of the last syllable, followed the spelling used by 
Charlevoix for these Antillean idols. The form “ Cemi”’ is used by several well- 
known authors. My contribution to a knowledge of the Zemes relates almost 
wholly to the images and not to the “ spirits”? which they represent. 

} Especially true of historians who wrote a century or more after the introduc- 
tion of African slaves, although not so applicable to Herrera, who speaks of the re- 
ligion of the Caribs, but does not describe the images. In Hayti, Santo Domingo 
and in the New Mexican pueblos old Indian rites are wonderfully mixed with 
Christian ceremonials. Hence we have on one and the same day mass and tablet 
dances—church services followed by dances in which old-time mythological per- 
sonages appear. In Mexico the same thing occurs, and in villages not far from 
the City of Mexico, the former focus of Aztec culture, dances are still celebrated 
among christianized natives in which appear personages exactly comparable with 
certain priesthoods in Zufii and the Moki pueblos. 
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It is well known that in the Bahama Islands fetishes are made use 
of at the present day. The same is also true of the other West In- 
dian Islands. I am told, for instance, by Mr, C. J. Maynard that 
in the Bahamas fetishes are placed at the entrances of the fields to 
protect the products of the same, and that the superstitious will not 
steal whatever is protected in that way. The belief in the power of 
these fetishes may either be a lineal descendant of old Lucayan su- 
perstitions or introduced negro sorceries, in which case they may 
have no connection with aboriginal beliefs. The discrimination 
between the two is very difficult and the problem a most complicated 
one to solve. 

There are, however, certain forms of idols, known as Zemes, 
which there is no doubt once belonged to the aboriginal races. 
Some of these, which are supposed to be ancient, are considered in 
the following pages. 

In an article on ‘‘ The Latimer Collection,’’ published in the An- 
nual Report of the Smithsonian Institution for 1876, Prof. O. T. 
Mason describes and figures a series of ‘‘stone implements’’ from 
Porto Rico, to which he has given the name ‘‘ mammiform stones.”’ 
The form of one of these, which he figures (Fig. 42), is said to be 
unique. 

Through the kindness of Mr. Edward Hall, of Cambridge, I have 
obtained a second specimen closely similar to the unique form de- 
scribed by Professor Mason. In details of the carving my specimen 
varies very considerably from that of the drawing published by Pro- 
fessor Mason, as I try to show in what follows. 

The rarity of this form of Zeme has encouraged me to prepare 
the accompanying description : 

The curious object is made from a hard basaltic rock, smoothly 
polished, except on the rounded flat under surface and in the de- 
pressions of the eyes, mouth, and ears. Its surface is smooth, but, 
in places somewhat roughened. Indications of ornamental scratch- 
ings are present at many points. In the rough places indicating the 
eyes, ears, and mouth, the depressions were apparently formed by 
pecking with a pointed instrument, but the other surface appears to 
be polished partly by frequent handling. ‘The most marked differ- 
ences between my specimen and Professor Mason’s are in the nose, 
the ring-like cutting above the eyebrows, the form of the ear, and 
the elevated collar back of the same organs. The relative distance 
of the ears from the eyes and the outline of the eyes are also different 
in the two specimens. 
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PLATE II 


Fic. 1.—Stone Zeme with human face. 


Fic. 2.—Stone Zeme with ornamented head-band. 
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The prominent lips show fine technique. The orifice of the mouth 
is broad, as if the tips of the lips were open. The nose is well 
formed, pointed, with curved lines or incisions on one side indicat- 
ing the lobes. At the bridge of the nose, extending between the 
eyes, there is a straight shallow groove, which appears to be worn as 
if by filing. The eyes are bounded by a rim, the thin edges of 
which are slightly raised, while the surface of the depression is con- 
cave. 

The mamma * above the face is rounded and pointed, smooth, 
and inclined slightly forward. It is girt at its base by two parallel 
grooves or shallow scratches, about an eighth ofan inch apart. The 
region occupying the position of the temples is ornamented by a 
triangular figure, formed by double incised lines on the side above 
the ear, a straight line parallel with the two grooves above men- 
tioned, and a curved line on the side towards the eye. The two 
latter markings almost meet above the middle of the concave depres- 
sion of the eye. On the left-hand side of the Zeme this ornamenta- 
tion is less plainly indicated than on the right. There is a slightly 
curved depression at the base of the forehead, extending in a cres- 
centic form from one eye to the other. The ear has the form of a 
figure 6 and lies relatively nearer the eye than is represented in 
Mason’s cut. 

It is perhaps worthy of mention that we have something com- 
parable to the lower half of the ‘‘ ears’’ of the specimen which I 
have described represented on ‘‘ masks’’ found in the Latimer col- 
lection. These are well shown in Fig. 48 in Professor Mason’s 
paper, and asomewhat similar but more conventionalized appendage 
of the same nature is found in another specimen (Fig. 58) of the 
same paper. 

Behind the ear a rounded collar} or elevated ridge girts the base 
of the rounded mamma. On the left side of the head near the 
lower half of the left ear this ridge is slightly broken or notched, but 
the remainder of it is well formed and in good proportions, ‘The 
lower or so-called flat surface of the whole specimen is slightly 


* Following Professor Mason’s use of this term, I have designated the three 
projections mamme, but in the case of two of these it is even less applicable than 
in that to which he applied it. 

+ What I take to be the same collar of which this is conventionalized appears 
in Fig, 2, in Fig. 3 as a raised ferrule above the flared base, and in Fig. 5. 
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rounded, very roughly cut, and slightly concave. The two projec- 
tions, one forming the chin and the other the neck behind the col- 
lar, are pointed, smooth, and rounded above, with flat surface below. 
As the specimen rests upon them with the head uppermost the part 
of the flat base which is situated under the apical mamma is elevated 
from the table about a half inch. The tip of the chin is slightly 
chipped. Nostrils are not indicated, and the teeth are not repre- 
sented. 

I have not found the 6-like structure, which I have called the ear, 
so well brought out in the figures of mammilated stones by Professor 
Mason as in my specimen. Ohne is at first tempted to look upon 
the circular lower portions of this part with its depression as repre- 
sentations of the ear ornaments such as one finds in the figures carved 
on the ruins of Yucatan or in the various Maya codices.* A more 
natural conclusion, however, would be that it is a rude carving rep- 
resenting the lower part of the ear without ornament. 

As to the use of these mammiform and similar mask-like stones 
Professor Mason suggests at least three possibilities : -—that they were 
grinding stones, ensigns, or striking stones. If we accept the last 
two suggestions we may suppose the image to have been lashed to 
handles. None of these suggestions, however, are wholly satisfac- 
tory as an explanation of their use, and when tested by my specimen 
all seem extremely doubtful. 

The carved image is not the least elaborately and carefully 
worked out of all the mammiform stones. Professor Mason says: 
‘Their elegance of design and variety of execution in conformity 
with an ideal characterize these as the highest type of sculpture with 
stone implements in the world.’’ 

The mammiform stones described by Professor Mason are all from 
Porto Rico. The specimen which I have described was said to have 
been collected near the city of Santo Domingo, on the island of the . 
same name; but as I am not able to ascertain definitely the locality 


* With this thought in mind notice the form of the ear in Fig. 5; also observe 
the Aztec profile. See also Rosny’s photographs of bas-reliefs from Copan. Mem. 
de la Soc. d’Ethnologie, No. 3, 1882. 

* This product of Carib skill so closely resembles those figured by Charlevoix 
and Antonio del Monte y Tejada, and called by them Zemes that, as far as this 
image goes, one may very properly regard them the same. I have therefore ac- 
cepted their identification. It must, however, be confessed that some of the 
others are more doubtful. 
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where it was found, and as communication between the two islands 
is easy, it may have been brought to Santo Domingo from Porto 
Rico. 

The resemblance of the carved stone to a human head is too close 
to be denied. If we compare it with others found in the Latimer 
collection we can easily suppose that it is the conventionalized imi- 
tation of a human being lying on his stomach with a weight on the 
back. ‘‘ The whole appearance of these stones,’’ says Professor 
Mason, ‘‘ cannot fail to remind the student of the legend of Typhoeus 
killed by Jupiter with a flash of lightning, and buried beneath 
Mount Aftna,”’ 

The beauty and finish of this carved stone shows that it was of 
considerable value to the owners. We can hardly suppose that such 
a well-finished object was not something more than a stone for grind- 
ing meal or paint, or even a war implement. Possibly it is a fetish 
not unlike similar sacred stones well known among the Central 
American Indians.* 

A beautiful specimen of what I consider a Passamaquoddy fetish 
is owned by Mrs. W. Wallace Brown, of Calais, Maine. Stone 
fetishes were very common among the Pueblo Indians. I have a 
small collection of these from a Zufii pueblo which were used as 
‘hunting stones.’? Something similar to the Zemes exists in the 
fetish of A-hai-u-ta, a mythical war-god of the Zufiis, 

References to idols or Zemes made of stone, wood, or clay are to 
be found in the writings of those who have described the religions 
of the inhabitants of the West Indies. These Zemes have been 
found in caves, shrines, in shell heaps, and in the habitations of the 
natives. Some of these idols were appealed to for success in the 
hunt, others for propitious childbirth, and still others for rain and 
abundant harvests. 


* Stone fetishes were used by many tribes of North American Indians. Ona 
visit to the Passamaquoddy tribe last year I was shown a curiously shaped stone 
which recalls in its shape the well-known ‘hunting stones” of less civilized 
tribes. I am told that the Passamaquoddies formerly carried these stones in 
hunting and fishing, evidently with the same intent as the western tribes. 

+ The son of Columbus, who quotes from the great admiral (Pinkerton, Voyages 
and Travels, etc., p. 79), says: ‘ Most of the caciques have three great stones 
also, to which they and their people show great devotion. The one they say 
helps the corn and all sorts of grain; the second makes women be delivered 
without pain, and the third procures rain or fair weather, according as they stand 
in need of either. I sent your highness three of these stones by Antony de 
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It seems probable also, judging from early accounts of those whose 
information possibly came from the aborigines, that they were in 
some instances images of the animal which gave a name to the clan 
to which their possessor belonged. In one account I find a state- 
ment that the cacique is adorned with a figure of his Zeme painted 
on the body. In certain ceremonials among the aborigines of 
America the totem is painted on the body. 

Two Zemes, identical in most particulars with the stone images 
which have been described, are figured by Charlevoix (Histoire de 
Visle Espagnole ou S. Dominique, T. I., p. 80, 1733), by whom 
they are likewise called Mabouya. The same author also figures 
a Zeme from an Indian sepulture, which would indicate that they 
are sometimes buried with the dead. The rude figures of the Zemes 
given by this author strikingly recall some of those in the Latimer 
collection. Figures of similar Zemes are given by a later writer, 
Antonio del Monte y Tejada, in the first volume of his Historia de 
Santo Domingo. The last-mentioned author repeats many facts in 
regard to their use and character given by Charlevoix, and adds 
interesting data shedding light on the inner conception of the 
Caribs as to their notions of the Zemes and the veneration in which 
they were held. 

It would seem from Charlevoix’s account that the Zemes were very 
cominon among the ancient inhabitants of Santo Domingo, as he 
speaks of numbers of them being found in shell heaps and on the 
sites of old encampments; moreover, they were found in houses, 
where they served as a penates. The term Zeme appears to be a gen- 
eral one, referring to a great variety of forms of animals used as 
fetishes, We also learn that certain of these Zemes had prophetic 
powers, and by a skillful arrangement a concealed person was able 
to utter responses through the medium of the Zeme. 

Judging from the many references to the Zemes which can be 
found, one would not go far astray in considering similarly formed 
figures to those* of the Latimer collection as idols. To that con- 
clusion also the locality where the image was said to have been found 
points. I was told that the specimen which I have described was 


Torres and have three more to carry along with me.”? The short account of the 
religions of the natives by Columbus quoted by his son is of great value in a 
study of usages connected with the Zemes. 

*7. ¢,, the mammiform figures, 
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taken from a cave, which accords with certain statements in Char- 
levoix in relation to the shrines of the Zemes. 

In addition to the carved stone which I have described, my atten- 
tion has been called by Capt. Nathan Appleton, of Boston, to fig- 
ures of similar objects from the Island of Santo Domingo. Some of 
these are so exceptional in form that they merit description, but 
as I have not seen the specimens I have used in descriptions of - 
these drawings made by Mr. A. Rodriguez of Santo Domingo City. 
The cuts which are given (Figs. 2-7) are accurate reproductions of 
his drawings. The shape of three Zemes, (Figs. 3, 4, 5) made of 
stone, is suggestive of pestles or mawls. One of these has the form 
of an animal’s head and a body resembling that of a bird. The 
handle of another has two heads, each of which is more or less 
human in general appearance. One of these (Fig. 2) has the collar 
behind the mamma, as in my Fig. 1,and a somewhat diminutive 
head, upon the sides of which are well developed ears. The band 
about the forehead above the face appears in Zemes of widely differ- 
ent shape and in those made of very different materials. It is sig- 
nificant that this style of head ornamentation is so constant. 
Similar head-bands may be seen in several specimens, characteris- 
tically ornamented head-bands, to which I have referred.* 

I have given also a figure of a wooden idol, which shows many 
characteristics of the stone Zemes and recalls several references 
which I have found in early histories of the island and its inhabit- 
ants. One of the most marked common features is the ornamental 
head-band. It is known that the Caribs had Zemes made of wood. 
Charlevoix speaks of them, and the same are mentioned by several 
early writers on the Caribs. Friar Roman Pane, for example, in his 
account of the religions of the Antilles, says certain trees were be- 
lieved to send for sorcerers, to whom they gave orders how to shape 
their trunks into idols, and these ‘‘ Cemi,’’ being then installed in 
temple-huts, received and inspired their priests with oracles. (See 
Tylor’s Primitive Culture, p. 216.) 

Some of the Indians, says another writer, make Zemes of wood, 
as admonished by men in the woods. It is not unlikely that the 
two images of wood carved in imitation of serpents,f which are 


* Compare with this the head-band of Mason’s Fig. 45, of. ct. , also Rosny, 
Doc. Ecrits de la Antiq., Amb., p. 73. 
. ¢ ‘At the entrance of one of their houses they saw two images of woode like 
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stated to have been seen at the entrance to a dwelling in Guada- 
loupe, were images of Zemes, although it is said that they were not 
idols, but simply decorations. 

It is recorded that a certain Carib chief (‘‘king’’) had in his 
dwelling a Zeme made of wood which had the shape of a four-footed 
beast. In Hakluyt’s ‘‘ Historie of the West Indies,’’ p. 53, it is re- 
corded that the Zemes disappeared at the advent of the Spaniards. 

A curious image, of which a drawing occurs in the collection sub- 
mitted to me by Captain Appleton, differs so widely from the Zemes 
as to lead me to doubt its relationship to them.* Still it has many 
characteristics which recall the most primitive of the Zemes. 

In this specimen (Fig. 7) there is a close similarity to the wooden 
Zeme in the form of the patterns on the hands and the fingers. The 
textile fabrics about the knees and shoulders are highly characteristic 
if not unique. 

Somewhat interesting, as related to the bands about the knees 
and shoulders in this object, is the statement in Hakluyt that ‘‘ their 
vergins also are present’’ (in certain drunken debauches), ‘‘ who 
wrappe the partes of the calfes of their legges and thyghes next the 
knee with bottoms of yarne and binde them harde to the end, that 
their calfes and thighes may swell bigger.’’ 

The position of the head-band is occupied by two raised elongated 
elevations, one of which is continued into a scroll to form the ear, 
The form of the ear itself strikingly recalls that of the stone Zemes, 
but is somewhat different. 

It would seem, from the various historical accounts of the Zemes, ~ 
that they had in the Carib mind somewhat the same significance as 
the fetishes in the conceptions of the inhabitants of the continent 
of America. The same word is used for both images and ‘‘spirits.’’ 
They alike had powers of good or evil, and Boitii or sorcerers held 
conversations with both, being aided in various ways by these idols 
in imparting assistance to others. The spirits and the image 
seemed to be associated. ‘‘ The spirit,’ says Tylor, ‘* could be 


unto serpents.” [The Historie of the West Indies, Hakluyt, leaf 12, 2d page, 
First Decade (Lok, English translation) ]. 

The same author (Fourth Decade, p. 165) says that Captain Valinia and his 
companions were sacrificed to the Zemes. 

* Compare with the two raised lines on the forehead the ornamentation of the 
forehead of the second figure (from Copan, Rosny ese) in Winsor’s “ Narrative 
and Critical History,” vol. I, p. 195. 
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conveyed with the image; both were called ‘‘ cemi,’’ and in the local 
accounts of sacrifices, oracles, and miracles the deity and the idol 
are mixed together in a way which at least shows the extreme close- 
ness of their connection in the native mind. To this item also, if 
we trust the writings of contemporaries of Columbus, may be added 
the belief that all the people are descended from Zemes. ‘‘ emo 
excorocott stirpe ortos esse dubitabat,’’ says one of these authors.’’ * 

This fact is interesting, as it points towards a similar idea of clan 
origin which is found in many rude nations. The fact is particu- 
larly instructive, as it may afford data in determination of the 
number and names of the Carib clans. 

The heads of these Zemes, according to the Spanish writers, were 
sprinkled with powder, evidently in a ceremonial manner. ‘There 
can be recognized in this observance something similar to a practice 
of the Aztecs, who sprinkled meal on the horses of the conquerors, 
and of the Zufiians and Mokis of the Southwest, who use the same 
in many ceremonials, It is most interesting to learn that, accord- 
ing to a good observer, they gave the name of their grandfathers to 
these images. One is tempted to regard this fact as another indica- 
tion of the belief of the Caribs of their clan descent. ‘This attitude 
towards fetishes is not peculiar to the American races, but is a 
marked feature in the religious conceptions of many widely separated 
peoples, 

Last of all, and perhaps most important, is the question whether 
the Zemes were products of Caribs or other American races. I have 
throughout this article considered them as the productions of the 
Caribs, but am not sure that another people may not have had a hand 
in their manufacture. That they belonged to an aboriginal Ameri- 
can race seems evident, and I believe that race was the Carib, but 
demonstration of the fact is beyond my present powers. 


* In this connection the variety of animals represented by the Zemes may have 
an important bearing. The “corocotti” are thought to be kinds of Zemes, but 
the latter term jis, it must be confessed, somewhat indefinite. 
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THe Kurps AND YEZIDEES.—In a recent number of the Bulletin 
of the Société Royale Belge de Géographie (v. 14, No. 2), there ap- 
pears a long account of these two peculiar races, by Prof. E. de 
Kovalevsky, of St. Petersburg. 

The article is based on the work of Prof. Egiasaroff and Dr, 
Eliséeff, and on Prof. Kovalevsky’s personal observations made 
during the scientific expedition for the ascent of Mt. Ararat. 

According to Prof. Kovalevsky we have previously had but 
unsatisfactory accounts of the Yezidees or ‘‘ Devil-worshippers’”’ as 
they are usually called. These people are especially interesting on 
account of their religion, in which we see the influence of Chris- 
tianity, and of Mohammedanism and the remnants of the religion 
of Zoroaster. Their chief object of adoration is the fallen angel, 
called the ‘‘King of the Peacock,’’ who was cursed and cast out 
of heaven by the Creator, because he brought darkness and evil 
into being as a necessary contrast to unmixed good of the world as 
originally created. 

The article is full of interest and will well repay reading. 


THE ‘‘ Moors’’ or CeyLon.—In a recent number of the Journal 
of the Ceylon Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society (v. 10, No. 36) 
is a long article by the Hon. P. Ramanathan on the ethnology of 
the ‘‘ Moors’’ of Ceylon. From their language, their history, their 
customs, and their physical features, he concludes that there is no 
doubt that they are ethnologically Tamils. Their religion is Mo- 
hammedanism. 

The article is preceded by another very interesting one by Aham- 
adu Bawa, on the marriage customs of these ‘‘ Moors.’’ 


A RECENT number of the ‘‘ Mittheilungen’’ of the Geographical 
Society at Jena, contains an interesting account of a journey into 
the little-known country back of the German protectorate of Togo- 
land. It was written in the Ashantee language by Peter Hall, a 
native Christian, and translated into German. 

It contains many curious observations on the customs of the 
natives of this region. (Mittheilungen de geographischen Ge- 
sellschaft zu Jena, v. 8, p. 106, 1890.) 
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NOTES ON SOME OF THE LAWS, CUSTOMS, AND 
SUPERSTITIONS OF KOREA. 


BY W. WOODVILLE ROCKHILL. 


Although for the last seven years the United States have been in 
diplomatic relations with Korea, and a little American colony has 
taken root in the country, some of whose members have visited 
remote sections of the kingdom, the political and social organiza- 
tions of this interesting land, its customs and traditions, are less 
known to us than those of many a tribe of savages of Central Africa 
of whose very existence the outer world was ignorant three years ago. 

Korea, for some inexplicable reason, has repelled foreign research. 
Those who have been in the best position to inquire into its history, 
institutions and ethnology have either kept their discoveries to 
themselves or else have abandoned in disgust researches which were 
so surrounded by unforeseen obstacles, created generally by the in- 
dolent, apathetic natives, who cannot understand our restless 
curiosity and waste of energy in apparent idle inquiry. This must 
be my apology for offering these discursory notes, jotted down from 
day to day during a four months’ residence at Sdul as United States 
Chargé d’ Affaires in 1886-’87, as they were told me by natives or 
Chinese friends, or as I stumbled across them in reading Korean and 
Chinese books, 

In 1871 the King of Korea, writing to his sovereign, the Emperor 
of China, says of his country: ‘‘ Its educated men observe and prac- 
tice the teachings of Confucius and of Wen Wang; its common 
people cultivate pulse and millet and get their wealth in silk and 
hemp, and thus studying frugality, in its poverty the country pre- 
serves its supplies and its government reposes in safety on its own 
basis.’’ 

Confucianism has effectively permeated the country politically 
and socially, and Chinese modes of thought, Chinese literature and 
culture, have made Korea what it is. But it is not China of the 
ruling Ch’ing dynasty, but that of the T’ang and Ming, which has 
been Korea’s model. The Chinese of a thousand years ago is the 
groundwork of the present sinico-korean style of literature, the 
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Chinese institutions of the Ming dynasty those on which the Insti- 
tutes of the reigning dynasty of Chos6n are framed. 

Passing over the subject of the political organization of the king- 
dom, which is tolerably well known from previously published works, 
a few words are necessary on the subject of the revenue of the state, 
and these I take from the Institutes. As in China, the principal 
source of revenue is a land tax paid in produce and fixed annually 
according to the condition of the crops, fields situated along the sea- 
coast or rivers and subject to flooding paying about half the amount 
levied on highland culture. The grain (mostly rice) thus collected 
in governmental granaries in the different provincial capitals and at 
Sdul is used in the payment of salaries and for other purposes. The 
provinces, moreover, pay into the treasury a fixed tribute of horses, 
rice, hempen cloth, paper, ginseng, dried fish, etc., or their value 
in copper cash, These products, or at least some of them, such as 
paper, are also used in lieu of money, which is very scarce, in pay- 
ment of salaries, one piece of common hemp cloth being exchange- 
able for 20 sheets of paper, one quart of rice for one sheet. 

All mechanics, artisans, and peddlers are taxed, according to the 
nature of their business, at a certain number of sheets of paper or 
pieces of hemp cloth, All junks and fishing boats have to pay a tax, 
the latter kind from 100 to 200 fish, according to the size of the 
craft. 

It is to be noted that nowhere are payments in silver or any other 
metal, save occasionally copper cash, mentioned in the Korean In- 
stitutes, and even then these’‘latter are not a standard unit of value, 
but rather the sheet of paper. 

The sale of ginseng isaroyal monopoly; so it is not surprising to 
find regulations for preventing the illicit purchase of this root or its 
sale by the farmers who grow it, except at authorized places in the 
province of Kuan-ting. From the sale of ginseng the king derives 
an annual revenue roughly estimated at $250,000. 

Among the most curious taxes levied on trades people is one on 
sorceresses (mut’ang) arriving at the capital, where they had to pay to 
the Board of revenue a certain number of logs or sticks of wood; for 
what purpose is not said, but certainly not to burn them with later 
on, for they are an influential class of the community. This tax is 
no longer levied. 

In Korea, as in China, banks and money-changers are numerous, 
but the government exercises no control over their business, in so 
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far as private depositors and the issue of notes are concerned. In 
Korea, however, no money-changer can open a shop in the capital 
without the permission of the Treasury department, and in case he 
makes use of debased coin his shop is closed. 

Passing to the question of Korean laws and modes of procedure, 
we find that some of their provisions show an enlightened spirit not 
always present among nations that lay claim to a much higher 
civilization. Thus, in cases of murder, the punishment being death, 
the testimony of persons under 16 years of age cannot be introduced 
as evidence. An insane person or deaf mute is not punished with 
death for murder, but only exiled to a remote locality. Written 
evidence is necessary for the recovery of debts. 

Appeals from the provincial judges to the Board of punishments 
and from it to the sovereign are allowed. In petitioning the king 
two methods are employed: In one the petitioner, bearing his 
prayer, written on a large roll of the finest paper and bound round 
with red strips, goes to the palace gate, spreads his mat, and there 
takes his seat, the petition resting upright against the wall. In this 
position he remains until some one is sent out from the palace to 
take his petition and present it to the king. Another mode of peti- 
tioning is for a person to take an empty brass rice bowl and strike 
it as the king passes along in one of his progresses. Should the king 
choose to receive the petition the procession stops and it is presented 
to him then and there. 

With the first mode of petitioning we may possibly compare the 
Hindu institution (now prohibited) of “sitting ¢harna,”’ consisting 
‘ in staying at one’s debtor’s door and fasting till he pays, and the 
Irish method of “ fasting upon a person,’’ recognized by the old 
Brehon laws as a legal method. With the second mode of petition- 
ing I can only compare the Chinese mode of ‘‘ clamoring for jus- 
tice’’ (han-yuan). 

Crime is punished in Korea by decapitation, bastinado (sub- 
divided into heavy and light), and banishment; but, as in most 
Asiatic countries, a money commutation is allowed in all save capital 
cases. Thus we find that two pieces of hemp cloth or seven ounces 
of silver is the fine instead of one hundred blows or one year’s 
banishment, 1o pieces of hemp cloth or thirty-five ounces of silver 
in lieu of one year’s exile to the remotest frontiers of the realm, and 
so on. 
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Neither party in a suit can be represented or assisted by an attor- 
ney, nor is any one allowed to defend a person accused of a crime. 
Such an offense is punishable with a hundred blows and banishment 
to the frontier. 

The limit of time within which a civil suit can be brought against 
a person is fixed at 60 years in case serious interests are involved, 
and at 30 for cases of small importance. 

Korean society being organized according to Confucian ideas, we 
find the rights of parents over children, of elder over younger 
brothers, etc., as firmly established in this country as in China, and 
punishments graduated accordingly. Thus a parent killing his child, 
or an elder his younger brother, does not commit a capital offense, 
but is punished with a beating and exile. But if a son kills a father 
or an elder brother, or even a man his wife’s parents, he is beheaded 
at once. 

In Korea, as in China, we find that magistrates or other local 
officers hold an inquest on all persons deceased, and that certificates 
of decease are given by them to the family. 

Slavery, in one form or other, has existed in Korea, as in China, 
from the remote periods of its history. Criminals and female chil- 
dren sold by their parents form at present the bulk of this class. 
Cases occur where husbands sell their wives to acquit a debt, but 
the law forbids this practice, as it does also that of selling one’s 
fields for a like purpose. A man marrying a slave owns the children 
she bears him, but the males become free on reaching their majority. 
The rights of owners over their slaves are limited by law. Thus 
one may not be put to death by his owner before the latter has ob- 
tained the permission of the Board of punishments if he resides 
within Sdul, or of the high provincial authorities if living elsewhere. 
Slaves, moreover, enjoy certain civil rights. Thus one slave may 
bring an action against another to obtain damages or recover debts. 

Turning now to another subject, the action of the government in 
developing the resources of the country and in promoting its wealth, 
it is pleasing to note its endeavors to develop the silk production, 
rewards being given tosuch localities as plant mulberry trees. The 
planting of lacquer and fruit trees is also sedulously fostered, and 
the provisions made for encouraging the plantation of forest trees 
are worthy of our emulation. In the early spring and late autumn 
of each year men are sent to the mountains to plant pine and other 
varieties of trees, and the localities which omit having this done 
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incur a severe penalty. Pine nurseries, situated along the coast, 
provide the necessary saplings, and monthly inspections are made 
to see that none of the timber is cut. . 

The Board of works, among its functions, has to see that the trades 
and industries of the country do not fall off in importance, and that 
the workmen in each branch and the laborers in the fields are kept 
at certain fixed numbers, the whole population, exclusive of the 
noble and middle classes, being divided up among the different avo- 
cations recognized in the country, the members of each family work- 
ing, from father to son, at a certain trade, from which they may not 
depart, such as artisan, trader, farmer, fisherman, etc. 

Besides the taxes and imports referred to previously, the people 
owe the government a personal service or corvée, calculated at the 
rate of six days a year for every eight acres owned or, rather, under 
cultivation. A person may, however, work in any one year for a 
longer period and have himself credited with the number of days in 
excess for the following years. All persons belonging to the com- 
mon herd are corvéad/e until the age of sixty. 

The dress of the Korean is so familiar to us that a description of 
it is hardly necessary. A long full gown, usually white, thick 
wadded socks, a light bamboo woven hat, and a fillet tightly bound 
around the head are its distinctive features. The origin of this 
dress is less well known, and though the stories told me concerning 
it may not be absolutely true, they are universally accepted by the 
people. 

Koreans of all ages have been fond of drinking to excess, and 
when under the influence of liquor are quarrelsome in the extreme. 
When the present dynasty was young, some three hundred years 
ago, one of the sovereigns devised the following plan for putting a 
stop to the continual fighting and drunken brawls which disgraced 
the country: He decreed that all his male subjects should wear light 
earthenware hats with very broad brims, in shape like those of the 
present day. To protect the head from chafing against the hard 
surface of this head-gear a light padded cap was worn underneath 
it. Korean rooms are small, not over eight feet square, and as the 
hat was to be always worn, except when lying down, not more than 
four persons could sit in one apartment at the same time. If any 
one was found with a broken hat, the accident was attributed to the 
wearer having been engaged ina fight and he was beaten. This 
drastic measure soon had asalutary effect, but the style of head-dress - 
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had become popular, and though the material of the hat and the 
cap have been changed and are made exceedingly light, the shape 
has’remained in vogue ever since. The gowns which the women 
wear over their heads have, it is said, their origin in their desire to 
be ready at any moment to turn them into clothes for'soldiers. To 
a like end the quilts used in houses are all red and green, red being 
used for the sleeves of soldiers’ gowns, so that when they wipe their 
reeking swords on them the blood may not show. 

It may here be noted that Korean officials do not wear, as do the 
Chinese, a globule on their hats, varying in substance according to 
their rank, but small buttons or rather rings fastened behind the 
ears to the strings of their head fillet, those of officers of the highest 
rank being of embossed gold. The generals only wear a jade orna- 
ment on the top of their hats, which is not globular, but carved to 
represent a bird, if I remember rightly. 

White garments in Korea, as in many other Asiatic countries, are 
those of mourning, but the outer every-day gowns of nearly all the 
people are of that color at the present day. It is said that in the 
early part of this century three kings died in rapid succession, and 
as it is obligatory on all the people to put on and wear for three years 
white clothes on the death of the king, the country was in mourn- 
ing for such a long time that dyers ceased their work and no more 
colored clothes were found when the period of mourning was at an 
end. A few years ago Prince Min Yung-ik persuaded the king to 
issue a decree allowing the people to wear colored clothes and to 
reduce the size of their wide-flowing sleeves (also ordered in the 
early days of this dynasty to make fighting more difficult), and 
adopt the more commodious Chinese pattern. But white is still the 
prevailing color of dress seen everywhere, and a worse one could not 
be found, for not being a neat people, their clothes are invariably 
dirty. Korean washing and ironing are done in a peculiar and ex- 
pensive way. The clothes are ripped to pieces, and, having been 
washed and paddled in some stream, are given a fine gloss by being 
pounded with a pair of small clubs over a smooth, rounded stone. 
I have been told that to clean an ordinary gown costs about seventy- 
five cents, a large sum for a poor Korean, and for a fine silk one not 
less than seven dollars. 

To every Korean, man or woman, the most important and seem- 
ingly indispensable article of domestic furniture is the tobacco pipe, 
a light metallic bowl, with a stem from three to five feet long, in 
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which they commonly smoke leaves of tobacco moistened with spittle 
and rolled in the shape of a cigar.* The use of this pipe has per- 
haps contributed not a little to make this people what they are, 
inveterate procrastinators and happy-go-lucky loafers, for work is 
impossible with this long, unwieldy instrument functioning, and life 
is apparently not worth living when it is not in their mouths. Time 
is even reckoned by them by the number of pipes smoked. Thus 
you will hear them say ‘‘ han tae man moku torawatta ;’’ ‘‘ he only 
stopped long enough to smoke one pipe.”’ 

Like the Japanese, the Koreans have but little religious sentiment, 
but, as with Luther, the devil is an important personage,t and they 
have many ceremonies for exorcising him or them, for devils and 
wicked spirits innumerable infest the land, and the mut/ang or 
sorceresses are a numerous and influential class among them. Wear- 
ing an ornament of silver or carrying some silver about the person 
is said to keep the devils away. Among the people there are not a 
few who obtain power over evil spirits. It is done as follows: The 
would-be sorcerer goes for a hundred consecutive nights to some 
secluded glen and recites prayers and spells. On the ninety-seventh 
night the demons assail the neophyte, but if he conquers he obtains * 
on the ninety-eighth night power over them, and by the hundredth 
he is able to evoke or exorcise them at his will. 

The belief in the existence of a soul is general, as may be gathered 
from the fact that they say in sleep it goes out of the body, and that 
if a piece of paper is put over the face of the sleeper he will surely 
die, for his soul cannot find its way back into him again. ‘T'rans- 
migration is also a recognized doctrine among Koreans. The fol- 
lowing practice prevails among the common people for finding out 
in what form a person is about to transmigrate : 

Koreans do not put dry salt into their food, but, like many Poly- 
nesian races, use salt water instead; so over the bowl in which brine 
is kept a dish is laid and on it are strewn fine ashes, the whole being 
covered withasieve. As soon as a person is dead the sieve is raised 
and the ashes examined. If traces of a small human foot are found 


* Ssu-ch/uanese of western China smoke tobacco in exactly the same fashion. 

+ A Chinese writer of the Ming period says of this people: ‘ In their habits 
they are apathetic and idle; they greatly honor bonzes and revere the devils ; 
they do not like to kill. . . . The deportment of all classes is eminently 
dignified.” SSa-i K/ao, Bk. 1, p. 6. 
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on them the deceased has gone to inhabit another human form. If 
serpentine or fine lines are seen he has become a reptile or some 
crawling or creeping animal. 

Another superstition I heard of in the country, the origin of which 
is not quite clear to me, is that if a cat jumps over a corpse it will 
sit up. To make it resume its recumbent position a person must 
strike its left cheek with his left hand and kick it with his left foot. 

Korean medical science and practice appear to be chiefly derived 
trom China, but some of the ideas concerning the causes of disease 
are, I think, original. Cholera, a common and much dreaded dis- 
ease among them, is known as the ‘‘rat in the stomach disease,’’ it 
being caused by a rat which, crawling up through the muscles of the 
leg, produces the violent muscular contractions noticed in the early 
stages of the malady. When the rat gets into the patient’s stomach 
death ensues. 

Soup made of dog’s flesh is one of the favorite tonics, blood puri- 
fiers, and cures for sore throat, etc. It is, in short, the panacea of 
Korean doctors, and every one considers it a duty to take a bowl of 
it at least once a year to insure good health. In December, 1884, 
when Prince Min Yung-ik was cut down by the revolutionists and 
dreadfully wounded, the native doctors tried to cure his wounds by 
giving him dog soup. Another of the popular notions of this people 
which I beg to call to the attention of all mothers blessed with small 
children is that of making them eat walnuts when suffering from in- 
digestion caused from swallowing copper cash. Walnuts are said to 
dissolve the copper, or rather to cause it tocrumble into small pieces, 
and I have seen a Korean demonstrate the accuracy of this by crush- 
ing a cash in his mouth with walnuts; but good teeth and bad cop- 
per are most likely sufficient to explain the mystery. 

Korea, since the Manchu invasion, in the first half of the seven- 
teenth century, has adopted the Chinese almanac, and the new year 
begins somewhere between the middle of January and the middle of 
February. There is, however, a feast celebrated in the eleventh 
moon which possibly marks the end of the year as it used to be 
reckoned before that time. This festivity, known as Zong-jt-ta/, is 
celebrated with banquets in which hot dishes play an important 
réle, especially one made of rice and peas and called patchuk. When 
the people have finished eating this dish they say the year is at an 
end. Some of the food is stuck against the door as an offering to 
the spirits and devils to propitiate them or keep them away. 
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During a certain night, known as C/z-z/, in the twelfth moon, 
the palace eunuchs, of whom there are some 300, perform a cere- 
mony supposed to insure bountiful crops in the ensuing year. They 
chant in chorus prayers, swinging burning torches around them the 
while. This is said to be symbolical of burning the dead grass, so 
as to destroy the field mice and other vermin. 

On New Year’s eve the devils are driven out of the towns by fir- 
ing off guns and crackers, a custom also observed throughout China. 

New Year is celebrated in Korea, much as it is in China, by mak- 
ing congratulatory visits and by family gatherings. ‘The fifteenth of 
the first moon is the most important festival of the year. Among 
the distinctly Korean customs connected with it is that of throwing 
into the street before one’s house a little straw doll* in which a few 
cash have been put. This vicarious offering carries with it all one’s 
ills and troubles, and whoever picks it up takes them to himself. 
Others paint images on paper, and beside it write their bodily and 
mental troubles ; it is then carried by an urchin to the center of the 
town and there burnt. 

Kite-flying, a favorite amusement of the people (in which each one 
tries to cut with the string of his kite that of some other person), 
comes to an end on the fourteenth. On that day it is common for 
people to write the names of their ills on a kite, and he who cuts it 
loose takes them all on himself. 

On the fifteenth, every one must walk over some bridge. ‘‘Bridge’’ 
and ‘‘leg’’ are homophonous words in Korean (¢ar7), and it is be- 
lieved that if one crosses a bridge on this day he will have no pains 
in his feet or legs during the year. 

On the night of the fifteenth, round pieces of paper, either red or 
white (representations of the moon), held perpendicularly in split 
sticks, are placed on the tops of all the houses, and those who have 
been forewarned by fortune-tellers or witches of impending evil pray 
to the moon to remove it. 

During the day Buddhist monks recite lithurgies in the different 
official residences and hold ceremonies in their temples, and this, I 
believe, is the only day of the year when they are allowed to come 
into the capital. 

Of the other yearly feasts the third day of the third moon is called 
Han hsik or ‘‘return of the swallows.’’ It is said to be a good day 
for planting pumpkins, If a girl plant one, then the number of fruit 


* One of these manikins may be seen in the United States National Museum. 
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on the vine will indicate the number of children she will bear. The 
fifth day of the fifth moon is called Zano-nal. Ancestors are then 
worshipped, and swings are put up in the yards of most houses for 
the amusement of the people. The women on this day may go about 
the streets; during the rest of the year they may go out only after 
dark. Dressed in their prettiest clothes, they visit the different 
houses and amuse themselves swinging. The swing is said to con- 
vey the idea of keeping cool in the approaching summer. It is one 
of the most popular feasts of the year. 

On two days in the fifth and sixth moons and twenty-two days 
apart, called fok-na/, dog-flesh soup is eaten. If it rains on either 
of these days the jujube blossoms will fall, and there will be little 
fruit that year. 

The fifteenth of the seventh moon is celebrated in Buddhist tem- 
ples as the birth-day of the Buddha. 

The eighth of the eighth moon is the great children’ s feast, and 
is celebrated by all those who have any. Poles are set up, and on 
them are fixed flags during the day and lanterns at night. Lanterns 
are also hung about the houses in which children have been born in 
the year, and paper fish attached to the poles in the court-yards. 
On this day the people eat the fish called faz (the bonita). They 
watch at night candles burning. If they are entirely consumed the 
life of the child born that year will be long ; if buta portion of them 
burns it will be proportionately shorter. This feast is also kept in 
Japan. 

The ninth of the ninth moon is Xz-z/7, and is celebrated .as the 
autumnal equinox, when the swallows homeward fly to their king in 
the south country (Kang nam kuk). The chrysanthemum flower 
opens this day, and is put in the wine cup to flavor the drink. This 
feast is, I believe, of Japanese origin. 

Buddhism in Korea is, curiously enough to my mind, much less 
like the form of that religion obtaining in China—at least in the 
church ceremonies, if not in its dogmas—than is even the Japanese, 
' It presents many curious analogies with the Tibetan form of Bud- 
dhism, and in the style of church architecture, painting, etc., it has 
certainly been influenced by it. Several of the feasts above noticed 
are probably of Buddhist origin; others are Chinese or Japanese; 
but in most of them a certain indigenous element is perceptible 
which makes them worthy of our notice. The prominence given to 
exorcisms in Korea is characteristic of Lamaism, but in nowise of 
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Chinese Buddhism, and may have been introduced with the Buddhist 
religion, although I am inclined to believe that it is coeval with the 
earliest existence of this people. 

Such are a few of the laws of Korea; such some of the peculiar 
customs and superstitions of its people. I can but trust that some 
one much better qualified than I will take up seriously the subject of 
Korean demonology, which is sure to supply a great store of interest- 
ing facts, and whose study can be prosecuted under the most favor- 
able circumstances. Another most promising field of research is 
Korean Folk-lore, of which Dr. H. N. Allen has given us a taste in 
his ‘‘ Korean tales.’’ 

Americans are more numerous and influential in Korea than any 
other western people; so it would appear that on us devolves the 
duty, or rather the privilege, of making known to some extent, to 
the world Korean thought and culture, and as a small contribution 
towards a better knowledge of this interesting country these notes 
are now offered. 


GESTURES AND ATTITUDES OF THE NEGRO.—Paul Reichard, the 
author of the interesting account of the Wanyamwesi, already no- 
ticed in this magazine, has just published in ‘‘ Das Ausland’’ (Nos. 
20-22 of the current volume) a most exhaustive popular account of 
the gestures and attitudes of the negroes of the Bantu stock who 
came under his own observation in Western Africa (‘* Gebarden 
und Mienenspiel des Negers’’). 

Herr Reichard found great uniformity in regard to gestures and 
attitudes, excepting the various forms of salutation, among all the 
Bantu negroes whom he observed. 

The paper, which is exceedingly interesting, treats in detail the 
attitudes of the negro in every possible circumstance—sleeping, 
fighting, marching, working, dancing. 

The author is evidently one of the keenest of observers, who not 
only appreciates the importance of details, but has also the faculty 
of collecting his details into a consistent, logical whole. 
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RELIGION IN THE CAMEROON CounTRY, WEST AFRICA.—Lieu- 
tenant Morgen writes as follows of his observations in the southern 
Cameroon region [Mittheilungen von Forschungsreisenden und 
Gelehrten aus den Deutschen Schutzgebieten, v. 3, no. 2, 1890]: 


‘¢On one of my excursions I passed, near one of the larger vil- 

lages, a Fetish place, where the men once a year perform their re- 
ligious ceremonies . . . while the women on that day are obliged 
to take to the bush. I observed at this place only a wooden post, 
resembling ‘a gravestone, but was unable to examine it more closely, 
for my native followers besought me to pass by quickly. 
In regard to religion, I observe that these people preserve the deep- 
est silence. I have only learned that all free men send their sons, 
at age of 15 to 17 years, to a medicine-man, who often lives many 
miles away, for a year, to be taught their religion. The medicine- 
man’s house is marked conspicuously by the animals (crocodiles, 
monkeys, &c.,) painted on the walls. On leaving this school, the 
young men are tattooed down the spine, and hereafter are allowed 
to eat mutton and goat’s flesh and to have intercourse with women- 
Only men with the mark referred to may take part in the above- 
mentioned annual assembly. It was impossible to learn more about 
their religion, for when they leave school they are obliged to swear 
to reveal nothing of what they have learned. If they break this 
oath, they believe the result would be instant death. After taking 
the oath, they receive from the medicine-man a ‘ medicine,’ as a 
rule a piece of ivory or antelope horn, which is worn round the 
neck, for protection against hostile shots in battle, against wild 
beasts in the chase, and against diseases in ordinary life.’’ 


ANTHROPOLOGY OF THE DISTRICT OF KEROSOON.—The first install- 
ment of an important paper on the anthropology and ethnography 
of this district of Asiatic Turkey, the Cerasus of the ancients, has 
just appeared in L’Antropologie [‘‘ Le district de Kérassunde au 
point de vue anthropologique et ethnographique,’’ par Aristote G. 
Néophytos—L’ Anthropologie, v. 1, no. 6, Nov.—Dec., 1890]. 

The present paper enumerates the races inhabiting the district, 
and then proceeds to treat, in considerable detail, of their languages, 
music, dances, manners and customs, superstitions and prejudices, 
habitations, food, dress, agricultural and pastoral life. 
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1890. ] 
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Gaillard (F.) La contemporanéité 
des coffres de pierre et des dolmens. 
Les coffres de pierre du tumulus a 
dolmen du Goalennec, 4 Quiberon, 
Vannes, 1891, Galles, 12 p. 8°. 


De divers dolmens fouillés 
autrefois, Compléments inédits, ob- 
servations nouvelles. Vannes, 1891, 
Galle, 15 p. 8°. 


Grandlieu (Ph. de). L’ossuaire de 
Loigny. Paris, 1891, Soye et fils, 
34p. 18° 


Graziano. I] climae le razze umane. 
Palermo, 1890, G. Zappalla & S. 
Zappalla, 41 p. 8°. 


Hamy (E. T.) Compte rendu de la 
dixiéme session du congrés interna- 
tional d’anthropologie et d’arché- 
ologie préhistorique, tenue Paris du 
Ig au 27 aofit 1889. Paris, 1890, 
Imprimerie nationale, 48 p. 8°. 


Mission scientifique au Mex- 
ique et dans |’Amérique centrale. 
Ouvrage publié par ordre du ministre 
de l’instruction publique. Recherches 
zoologiques publiées sous la direction 
de M. Milne-Edwards, de I’ Institut. 
Premiére partie, 2° livraison. An- 
thropologie du Mexique, Paris, 1890, 
41-96 p. 4°. 

Imbert (M.) Etudes archéologiques. 
II. Descentres de population primi- 
tifs de la France. Paris, 1891, 
Beaudelot, 43 p. 8°. 


Instructions adressées par le comité 
des travaux historiques et scientifiques 
aux correspondants du ministére de 
instruction publique. Recherche 
des antiquités dans le nord de 
P Afrique. Conseils aux archéologues 
et aux voyageurs. Angers, I8gI, 
Burdin & Cie, 258 p. 8°. 


Kruska (Emil.) Ein Beitrag zu dem 
Kapitel abnorme Behaarung beim 
Menschen. Jena, 1890, Frommann, 
30 p., I photo pl. 8°. 


Kuliscioff (Anna). II monopolio 
dell’'uomo. Milano, 1890, C. Chiesa 
& F. Guindani, 52 p. 8°. 


Letourneau (Ch.) L’évolution juri- 
dique dans les diverses races hu- 
maines. Paris, 1891, Lecrosnier & 
Babé, 562 p. 8°. 
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Marconi (Ginesio). Studio compara- 
tivo tra l’organismo dell’uomo e 
quello della donna rapporto 
all’anatomio, fisiologia et patologia. 
Civitanova-Marche, 1890, D. Nata- 
lucci, 387 p. 8°. 


Mommeéja (Jules). Les plates-tombes 
du moyen age. Essai d’esthétique 
archéologique, Montauban, 1891, 
Forestie, 19 p. 8°. 


Moreno (Francisco P.) Le musée 
de la Plata. Rapide coup d’ceil sur 
sa fondation et son développement. 
La Plata, 1890, 31 p., 8 pl. 8°. 


Ratel (S.) Le basiliques de Saint- 
Martin & Tours (Supplement) Quel- 
ques observations sur les derniéres 
fouilles exécutées en 1887, 4 l’occa- 
sion de la construction d’une chapelle 
de secours, Paris, 1890, Picard, ciii, 
65 p. 

Reclus (Elie). Primitive folk: studies 
in comparative ethnology. New 
York, 1891, Charles Scribner's Sons, 
3340p. 12°: 

Renooz (C.) La nouvelle science, 
livre 3: V’evolution de l’homme et 
des animaux. Premiére partie: les 
mammiféres. Nevers, 1890, Gourdet, 


261 p. 8°. 


Santa-Anna Nery (F.J. de). Folk- 
lore brésilien, poésie populaire, contes 
et légendes, fables et mythes, poésie, 
musique, danses et croyances des 
Indiens, accompagné de douze mor- 
ceaux de musique. ‘Tours, 1891, 
Deslis fréres, xii, 272 p. 16°. 


Snow (Herbert). The barbarity of 
circumcision as a remedy for congeni- 
tal abnormality. Lond., 1890, J. & 
A. Churchill, §7 p. 8°. 


Wey (Hamilton D.) Criminal an- 
thropology. <A reprint of a paper 
read before the National Prison Asso- 
ciation, at Cincinnati, September 30, 
1890. Elmira, 1890, Reformatory 
Press, 16 p. 8°: 


Wilder (BurtG.) Commentary upon 
fissural diagrams. Presented in con- 
nection with papers upon the brains 
of a philosopher (Chauncey Wright) 
and of a chimpanzee, to the Ameri- 
can Neurological Association, June 
6,1890. 2p. 8° [n.p.,n.d.] 
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Acworth (H. A.) On the tulsi 
plant. J. Anthrop. Soc. Bombay, 1890, 
li, 109-112.—Arrows and Arrow- 
makers, Am. Anthrop., Wash., 1891, 
iv, 45-74. Assaky. Topographia 
cranio-cerebrala. Clinica, Bucuresci, 
1890, i, 208; 235; 247; 272; 1891; 
ii, 10,—Atelier préhistorique de taille 
de grés de chivres, canton de Vailly, 
arrondissement de soissons, départe- 
ment de l’Aisne. Bull. Soc. d’an- 
throp. de Par., 1890, i, 4. s., 402- 
405.—Beauchamp (W. M.) _Iro- 
quois notes. J. Am. Folk-Lore, Bost. 
& N. Y., 1891, iv, 39-46. 
Earth-works and stockades. Am. Anti- 
quarian, Mendon, IIl., 1891, xiii, 42—- 
51.—Benedikt (M.)  Anthropolo- 
gischer Befund bei dem Mérder Hugo 
Schenk. Wien. med. BI., 1891, xiv, 
1-3.—Bent (T.) The Yourouks of 
Asia Minor. J. Anthrop. Inst., Lond., 
1890-I, xx, 269-276. The 
Ansairee of Asia Minor. Jézd., 225.— 
Biondi (C.) Forma e dimensioni 
della apofisi coronoide nella mandibola 
umana. Arch. per |’antrop., Firenze, 
1890, xx, 129-188, 2 pl.—Blocq (P.) 
et J. Onanoff. Psychologie. Une 
définition naturelle de crime et du 
criminel. Rev. scient., Par., 1890, 
xlvi, 752-754.—Boas (F.) Dissemi- 
nation of tales among the natives of 
North America. J. Am. Folk-Lore, 
Bost. & N. Y., 1891, iv, 13-20. 
Physical characteristics of the Indians 
of the North Pacific coast. Am. An- 
throp., Wash., 1891, iv, 25-32.—Bol- 
ton (H.C.) Some Hawaiian pastimes. 
J. Am. Folk-Lore, Bost. & N. Y., 1891, 
iv, 21-26.—Boyle (D.) Archzologi- 
cal remains, a factor in the study of 
history. Trans. Canad. Inst., Toronto, 
1890, i, pt. 1, 67-71.—Bugiel (W.) 
Die Frau in Ferghana. Mitth. d. an- 
throp. Gesellsch. in Wien, 1890, xx, 
[99-102].—Campani (C.) Mor- 
fologia del sistema dentario delle razze 
umane studiata nei suoi rapporti con 
Vorigine delle razze istesse e colla teoria 
di Darwin. Gior. di corrisp, p. dentisti, 
Milano, 1890, xix, 201-206.—Carroll 
(A. L.) What influence would a more 
perfected obstetric science have on the 


. biological and social condition of the 


race? N. York M. J., 1890, lii, 645- 
649.—Cartailhac (E.) Les bronzes 
préhistoriques du Cambodge et les re- 
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cherches de M. Ludovic Jammes. An- 
thropologie, Par., 1890, i, 641-650.— 
Carton. Tunisie; les megalithes de 
Bulla Regia, les alignements de la 
plaine de la Medjerdah et les sépultures 
du djebel Herrech. Zé7d., 1891, ii, 1-16. 
—Chamberlain (A. F.) The mapie 
amongst the Algonkian tribes. Am. 
Anthrop., Wash., 1891, iv, 39-43.— 
Charusin (A.) [Type of the Kir- 
gheez.] Russk. estestvo. i vrach., 8. 
sess., St. Petersb., 1890, pt. 8, 19-23. 
—Clarke (M. O.) Song-games of 
negro children in Virginia. J. Am. 
Folk-Lore, Bost. & N. Y., 1890, iii, 
288-290. —Cuyer (E.) Anomalies 
osseuse et musculaires, Bull. Soc. d’an- 
throp. de Par., 1890, 4. s., i, 557-570. 
—Dames (M.L.) Ordeal by fire in 
the Punjab. J. Anthrop. Soc. Bombay, 
1890, ii, 6. Davis (C. H. 8.) The 
Pre-Columbian discovery of America 
by the Northmen. Trans. Meriden Sc. 
Ass., Meriden, 1889-90, iv, 63-89.— 
De Albertis (O.) Genesi, storia ed 
antropologia della razza nera. Rivista, 
Genova, 1889, viii, 290-308. 
Dell’atavismo viscerale. 268- 
274.—Deans (J.) A creation myth 
of the Tsimshians of Northwest British 
Columbia. J. Am. Folk-Lore, Bost. 
& N. Y., 1891, iv, 34. The 
daughter of the sun. A legend of the 
Tsimshians of British Columbia. /ézd., 
325 The story of Skaga Belus. 
Am. Antiquarian, Mendon, IIl., 1891, 
xiii, 81-84.—Debierre (C.) La fé- 
condation et l’hérédité telles qu’on doit 
les comprendre d’aprés les derniers 
travaux. Gaz. hebd. de méd., Par., 
1890, 2. s., xxvii, 545-548.—Dreher 
(E.) Der Darwinismus und die Archi- 
gone. his: Drei Psycho-Phys. 
Stud., Leipz., 1891, 1-37.—Du Cha- 
tellier. Du quelques cachettes décous 
vertes dans le Finistére. Anthropologie, 
Par., 1891, ii, 17-24. — Dumoutier 
(G.) Notes ethnologiques et historiques 
sur les Giao-Chi. Anthropologie, Par., 
1890, i, 651-655. — Dymock (W.) 
On the narcotics and spices of the 
East. J. Anthrop. Soc. Bombay, 1890, 
ii, 36-54. The flowers of the 
Hindu Poets. /dzd., 80-91. 
India as a field for anthropological re- 
search. Jdid., 10-21.—Bdwards (C. 
L.) Some tales from Bahama folk- 


lore. J. Am, Folk-Lore, Bost. & N. Y., 
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1891, iv, 47-54.—Bllis (A. B.) On 
Védu-worship. Pop. Sc. Month., N. 
Y., 1890-1, xxxviii, 651-663.—L’Ex- 
position ethnographique de Sibérie. 
Rev. scient., Par., 1891, xlvii, 243-245. 
—Fallot et Alezais. Notes sur 
autopsie d’un Indien d’Amérique et 
d’un Négre de la Martinique. An- 
thropologie, Par., 1890, i, 656-678.— 
Fauvelle. Sépultures puniques de 
Carthage. Bull. Soc. d’anthrop. de 
Par., 1890, 4. s., i, 492-521.—Faw- 
cett (F.) Note on the mouth-lock 
vow. J. Anthrop. Soc. Bombay, 1890, 
ii, 97- 102,1 pl.—Ferguson (John). 
Bibliographical notes on histories of in- 
ventions and books of secrets. Part v. 
Trans. Glasgow Archzolog. Soc. 
Glasgow, 1890, i, pt. 4, n. s., 419-460. 
—Fewkes(J.W.) A study of sum- 
mer ceremonials at Zufii and Moqui 
pueblos. Bull. Essex Inst., 1890, xxii, 
89-113. A contribution to 
Passamaquoddy Folk-lore. J. Am. 
Folk-Lore, Bost. & N. Y., 1890, iii, 
257-280.—Fletcher (Alice C.) A 
phonetic alphabet used by the Winne- 
bago tribe of Indians. /ézd., 299-301. 
The Indian Messiah. /é2d., iv., 
57-60.—F'ol (H.) La ressemblance 
entre époux.. Rey. scient., Par., 1891, 
xlvii, 47-49.—Franceschi (G.) In- 
torno alla grande apertura delle braccia 
ed alla statura. Bull. d. sc. med. 
di Bologna, 1890, 7. s., i, 607-619. 
—Fridolin (J.) Ueber abnorme 
Schadel. Arch. f. path. Anat., etc., 
Berl., 1890, cxxii, 528-534, I pl.— 
Galton (F.) The patterns in thumb 
and finger marks; on their arrange- 
ment into naturally distinct classes, the 
permanence of the papillary ridges that 
make them, and the resemblance of 
their classes to ordinary genera. Proc. 
Roy. Soc. Lond. (1890), 1891, xlviii, 
455-457-—Gerson da Cunha (J.) 
Numismatic notes on the fanam of 
Southern India. J. Anthrop. Soc. 
Bombay, 1890, ii, 155-160.—Giard 
(A.) Le principe de Lamarck et I’hé- 
rédité des modifications somatiques. 
Rev. scient., Par., 1890, xlvi, 705-713. 
—Gillett (P.G.) The intermarriage 
of the deaf, and their education. 
Science, N. Y., 1890, xvi, 353-357.— 
Deaf-mutes; their intermar- 


riage and off-spring. /ézd., 1891, xvii, 
57-60.—Gradenigo (G.) La con- 
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formazione del padiglione dell’orecchio 
nei normali, negli alienati e nei delin- 
quenti. Arch, di psichiat., etc., Torino, 
1890, xi, 258-261.—Grinnell (G. B.) 
Account of the Northern Cheyennes 
concerning the Messiah superstition, J. 
Am. Folk-Lore, Bost. & N. Y., 1891, 
iv, 61-69.—de Guerrero (E. A. P.) 
Games and popular superstitions of 
Nicaragua. /bid., 35-38. — Hamy 
(E.-T.) Les origines du Musée d’eth- 
nographie. Histoire et documents. 
Rev. d’ethnog., Par., 1889, viii, 305- 
608.—Heger (F.) Der achte russische 
Archaologen-Congress in Moskau 1890. 
Mitth. d. anthrop. Gesellsch. in Wien, 
1890, xx, 148-164.—Hein (O.) Alt- 
preussische Wirthschaftsgeschichte bis 
zur Ordenszeit. Ztschr. f, Ethnol., 
Berl., 1890, xxii, 173-216.—Hein 
(W.) Das Dreizinkenkreuz.  Mitth. 
d. anthrop. Gesellsch. in Wien, 1890, 
xx, [83].—Herrera (J. D.) Discus- 
sion sobre herencia. Rev. med. de 
Bogota, 1889-90, xiii, 582-634. — 
Hervé (G.) Coloration différente des 
deux yeux. Bull. Soc. d’anthrop. 
de Par., 1890, i, 4. S., 531-533.— 
Hollander (B.) A contribution to a 
scientific phrenology. J. Anthrop. 
Inst., Lond., 1890-1, xx, 227-234.— 
Huxley (T. H.) The Aryan ques- 
tion and prehistoric man. Pop. Sc. 
Month., N. Y., 1890-1, xxxviii, 502.— 
Ibbetson (D.) The study of anthro- 
pology in India. J. Anthrop. Soc., 
Bombay, 1890, ii, 117-146.—King (J. 
S.) On the practice of female circum- 
cision and infibulation among the Somal 
and other nations of N.-E. Africa. 
lbid., 2-6.—Kittredge (L. K.) and 
8S. Hayward. English folk-tales in 
America. J. Am. Folk-Lore, Bost. & 
N. Y., 1890, iii, 291-295.—_Knowles 
(W. J.) Report on the prehistoric re- 
mains from the sand-hills of the coast 
of Ireland. Proc. Roy. Irish Acad., 
Dubl., 1888-90, 3. s., i, 173-187.— 
Kinne (C.) Griechischen Schadel 
aus Girgenti. Verhandl. d. Berl. Ge- 
sellsch. f. Anthrop., Berl., 1890, 415- 
464.—Kunz (G. F.) Exhibition of 
gems used as amulets., etc. J. Am. 
Folk-Lore, Bost. & N. Y., 1891, iv, 
29-31.—de Lapouge (G.) Cranes 
modernes de Montpellier. Anthro- 
pologie, Par., 1891, ii, 36-42. — Le 
Double (A.) De la reproduction de 
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la formule aortique de l’orang, du 
gibbon, de tous les autres singes et 
des carnassiers chez homme. Bull. 
Soc. d’anthrop. de Par., 1899, 4. s., i, 
555-557- Sur trente-trois 
muscles présternaux. /bzd., 533-554. 
—Lewis (A. L.) On the Wiltshire 
circles. J. Anthrop. Inst., Lond., 1891, 
xx, 277-288, 1 pl.—Lewis (T. H.) 
Bowlder outline figures in the Dakotas, 
surveyed in the summer of 1890. Am. 
Anthrop., Wash., 1891, iv, 19-24.— 
The effigy mounds of Buffalo 
Lake, Marquette Co., Wisconsin, Am. 
Antiquarian, Mendon, IIl., 1891, xiii, 
115-117.—McGee (W J). Some 
principles of evidence relating to the 
antiquity of man. 69-79.— 
McLeod (K.) On the nubile age of 
females in India. Indian M. Gaz., 
Calcutta, 1890, xxv [ Discussion], 305 ; 
377-—Mahoudeau. Sur un crane 
précolombien de la province du Chi- 
riqui (Etats-Unis de Colombie). Bull. 
Soc. d’anthrop. de Par., 1890, i, 4. 
s., 601.— Mallery (G.) Greeting 
by gesture. Pop. Sc. Month., N. Y., 
1890-1, xxxviii, 477; 629.—Mason 
(O. T.) Throwing-sticks in the Na- 
tional Museum. Ann. Rep. Smithson. 
Inst. 1883-4, pt. ii, Wash., 1890, 279- 
289. Basket work of the 
North American aborigines. Jéid., 
291-306.—Mense (C.) Skelet und 
Schidel zweier Buschmanner. Ver- 
handl, d. Berl. Gesellsch. f. Anthrop., 
Berl., 1890, 406-41 3.—Meynert (T.) 
u. A. Weisbach. Bericht iiber die 
Exhumirung von Nestroy und Gluck. 
Mitth. d. anthrop. Gesellsch. in Wien, 
1890, xx [81-83 ].—Mies. Ueber die 
Hohe und die Héhonzahl des Gewichts 
und des Volumens von Menschen und 
Thieren. Arch. f. path. Anat., etc., 
Berl., 1891, cxxiii, 188-193.—Modi 
(J. J.) Ona few superstitions common 
to Europe and India. J. Anthrop. Soc. 
Bombay, 1890, ii, 161-171.—de Mor- 
tillet (A.) Les foyers néolithiques de 
Cormeillesen-Parisis (Seine et Oise). 
Bull. Soc. d’anthrop. de Par., 1890, 4. 
s., i, 603-616.—de Mortillet (G.) 
Formation des variétés; albinisme et 
gauchissement.. 570-580. — 
Much (R.) Die Bastarnen. Mitth. d. 
anthrop. Gesellsch. in Wien, 1890, xx 
[75-80].—Muchin (N.I.) Atavism 
[in handwriting]. Arch. psichiat., etc., 
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Charkov., 1890, xvi, no. I-2, 140-149. 
—Murdoch (J.) A study of the Es- 
kimo bows in the U. S. National Mu- 
seum. Ann. Rep. Smithson. Inst. 
1883-4, pt. ii, Wash., 1890, 307-316.— 
Murray (David). Note on a bronze- 
handled pot of Roman manufacture, 
and two bronze falling handles found 
at Barochau, Renfrewshire. Trans. 
Glasgew Archzolog. Soc., Glasgow, 
1891, i, pt. 4, n. s., 498-514, 2 figs. 
Note on a stone axe found at 
Mollandhu, Dumbartonshire. Jéid., 
515. Note on two bronze celts, 
found at Craigdhu, Arran. Jé7d., 516. 
—Néophytos(A.G.) Le district de 
Kérassunde au point de vue anthropo- 
logique et ethnographique. Anthro- 
pologie, Par., 1890, i, 679-711. 
Le grec du nord-est de l’Asie Mineure 
au point de vue anthropologique. 
Lbid., 1891, ii, 25-35.—Newell (W. 
W.) The study of folk-lore. [Abstr.] 
Trans. N. Y. Acad. Sc., 1889-90, ix, 
134-136.—Nicolas. Tumulo-dolmen 
de Contignarque a Castellet, prés 
d’Arles (Bouches-du-Rhéne). Bull. 
Soc, d’anthrop. de Par., 1890, 4. s., i, 
477-489.—Nicolas (A.) Transmis- 
sion héréditaire d’une anomalie muscu- 
laire. Compt. rend. Soc. de biol., Par., 
1890, 9. s., ii, 656-659.—Niederle 
(L.) Die Skeletgraber aus der letzten 
prahistorischen Zeitin B6hmen. Mitth. 
d. anthrop. Gesellsch. in Wien, 1890, 
xx [102-105]. Nikolski (D. P.) 
[On the Bashkirs.] Russk. estestvo. i 
vrach., 8. sess., St. Petersb., 1890, pt. 
8, 14-19. — Ohnefalsch-Richter. 
Cyperns Cultur im Alterthume. Mitth. 
d. anthrop. Gesellsch, in Wien, 1890, 
xx [90-95].—Painter (A. W.) On 
the Hill Arrians. J. Anthrop. Soc. 
Bombay, 1890, ii, 146-155.—Parigi 
(G.) Sulle inserzioni dei muscoli 
masticatori alla mandibola e sulla mor- 
fologia del condilo nell’uomo. Arch. ° 
per l’antrop., Firenze, 1890, xx, 189- 
266, 1 1., 1 pl.—Patell (B. B.) Notes 
on the towers of silence in India. J. 
Anthrop. Soc. Bombay, 1890, ii, 55- 
64, 1 diag. — Peet (S. D.) Altar 
mounds and ash pits. Am. Antiqua- 
rian, Mendon, III., 1891, xiii, 85-112. 
The Great Cahokia mound. 
Jbid., 3-31.—Petri (E. J.) [The 
Kirgheez steppes.] Russk. estestvo. i 
vrach., 8 sess., St. Petersb., 1890, pt. 8, 
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38-45. — Philippson (A.) Bericht 
iiber eine Reise durch Nord-und Mittel- 
Griechenland. Ztschr. d. Gesellsch. f. 
Erdk. zu Berlin, 1890, xxv, 331-406, 
I map.—Pilling (J. C.) Some queer 
American characters. Analostan Mag., 
Wash., 1891, i, 56-63.—Proudifit 
V.) Acollection of stone implements 
from the District of Columbia. Proc. 
U. S. Nat. Mus., Wash., 1890, xiii, 
187-194.—Read (D. B.) The Hu- 
rons. ‘Trans. Canad. Inst., Toronto, 
1890, i, pt. 1, 86-95.—Reclus (E.) 
Some natives of Australasia. Pop. Sc. 
Month., N. Y., 1890-1, xxxvii, 607_ 
617,—Rehatsek (E.) On supersti- 
tions of the Goa people from Portuguese 
sources. J. Anthrop. Soc. Bombay, 
1890, ii, 22-35. — Reischek (A.) 
Ueber Neu-Seeland und seine Be- 
wohner. Mitth. d. anthrop. Gesellsch. 
in Wien, 1890, xx [95-99].—Rich- 
ardson (A. B.) The transmission of 
acquired variations. Am. J. Insan., 
Utica, N. Y., 1890-1, xlvii, 397-409. 
—Riegl (A.) Neuseelandische Orna- 
mentik. Mitth. d. anthrop. Gesellsch. 
in Wien, 1890, xx [84-87].—Risley 
(H. H.) The study of ethnology in 
India. J. Anthrop. Inst., Lond., 
1890-1, xx, 235-2603.—Sanson (A.) 
Sur quelques faits d’hérédité croisée. 
Bull. Soc. d’anthrop. de Par., 1890, 4. 
s., i, 464-475.—Sayce (A. H.) The 
latest results of oriental archaeology. 
Contemp. Rev., Lond., 1890, lviii, 
gt2.—Schellhas(P.) Vergleichende 
Studien auf dem Felde der Maya- 
Alterthiimer, Internat. Arch. f. Eth- 
nog., Leiden, 1899, iii, 209-231, I pl. 
—Schmeltz (J. D. E.) beitrage zur 
Ethnographie von Borneo. bid., 238- 
242, 1 pl.—Sen (B.C.) The nubile 
age of females in India. Indian M. 
Rec., Calcutta, 1891, ii, 23-30. Also: 
Prov. M. J., Leicester, 1890, ix, 706- 
710.—Sergi(G.) Cranisiamesi. Bull. 
d. r. Accad. med. di Roma, 1889-90, 
xvi, 274-286. —Shufeldt (R. W.) 
Further notes upon the crania of North 
American Indians. J. Anat. & Physiol., 
Lond., 1890-1, xxv, 222-224.—Sieb- 
cke. Hufeisensteine im Kreise Stor- 
marn. Verhandl. d. Berl. Anthrop. 
Gesellsch., Berl., 1890, 398-403.— 
Spitzly (J. H.) ‘Notes on three stone 
adzes from Surinam (Dutch Guyana) 
and on eight stone implements from the 
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The American Race: A linguistic classification and ethnographic 
description of the native tribes of North and South America. By 
Daniel G. Brinton, A. M., M. D., New York, 1891. N. D.C. 
Hodges. 392 p., 12 mo, 


Dr. Brinton has just published another volume, without doubt 
the most useful of all his works to the general student. It follows 
hard upon his ‘‘ Races and Peoples,’’ and is indeed an expansion 
of the ninth lecture of that series. The two volumes, taken together, 
furnish a general discussion of ethnology, involving thirty years of 
close study, all of which finds its climax in these pages. 

The author exalts language above all of her criteria for separating 
the members of the American race, and in the employment of lan- 
guage grammatical structure is theoretically ranked superior to lexi- 
cal elements as a classific concept. He confesses, however, that we 
are poorly off in our knowledge of grammar. It is also likely that 
the tendency of late years has been to underestimate the significance 
of mere lexical analogies. The vocabulary, after all, must be our 
main stand-by in such an undertaking. 

Dr. Brinton does not agree with the Bureau of Ethnology in 
using the final syllable az to denote stocks ; but from other points 
of view than language we like that device. We have frequent oc- 
casion to discriminate tribal organization or kinship from the 
tongue. In that case it is very convenient to have a definite syllable. 
Dr. Brinton is right about Siouan, nevertheless, which should be 
Dakotan or some other significant word. 

The work is especially valuable in the great mass of information 
concerning the American tribes south of the United States, The 
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author’s plan is to divide the whole western continent into groups, 
as follows:—North American Tribes: I. The North Atlantic group ; 
II. The North Pacific. group; III. The Central group, including 
the West Indies and Central America. South American Tribes: I. 
The South Pacific group; II. The South Atlantic group. 

Each group is located, its main divisions are described succinctly, 
and at the close of the textual part the linguistic stock is tabulated 
by tribes in alphabetical order with a brief account of their location. 

The best authorities and the latest are quoted and much original 
matter is added by Dr. Brinton himself, 

To college professors and students commencing the study of eth- 
nology, to cultured persons who have not the means or time to wade 
through tens of thousands of original documents in many tongues, 
Dr. Brinton’s American Race will be a literary blessing. 

O. T. Mason. 


The Delight Makers, by Adolf F. Bandelier. New York : Dodi, 
Mead & Co., 1890, pp. tv-490, 12 mo. 


This book is a successful attempt to revive the life and memory 
of some New Mexican pueblo tribes, and to depict their customs to 
cultivated readers of the present day. The scene is laid in the 
narrow valley of the Rito de los Frijoles, a small tributary of the 
Rio Grande, in northern New Mexico, the chief actors in the story 
being the inhabitants of that secluded place, who are the ancestors 
of the Cochiti pueblo of Kéra Indians, a short distance west of 
Santa Fé. The time of the story is the fifteenth century of our 
era, and as the author avers, the race, language, and customs of 
these Indians have undergone but slight changes since then. The 
lodges, dresses and oriental attire, the wooings and weddings, the 
education of the children, the hunting and agricultural pursuits of 
the Tyuonyi gorge people will prove highly interesting, not only 
on account of the novelty of the subject, but because of the fidelity 
with which the story is told—fidelity which is the result of deep 
and profound studies. The system of the clans or gentes in all the 
pueblos of New Mexico is based on the authority of the mother. 
Men are compelled to marry outside of their clans, and their 
natural confidants are not their wives, still less their children, but 
their clan-brothers and clan-sisters, After the mother’s death the 
children are not cared for by the father, but by the mother’s clan- 
relatives. Among the Cochiti there are at least thirteen clans, all 
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based on the matriarchal idea concerning descent and heredity. 
The Delight Makers or Késhare, from whom the story takes its 
name, are an association of young people also based on the clan 
system, whose duty it is to conduct a part of the annual town 
festivals in summer and autumn, for the purpose of furthering the 
ripening of the fruit, whereas the Cuirana, an association of similar 
origin, are considered the winter or spring people, and are supposed 
to assist the sprouting of the seed. There was a sort of antagonism 
between the votaries of both bodies ; the performances of the Delight 
Makers are calculated to excite mirth and laughter, whereas those 
of the Cuirana are more quiet and monotonous. Religious ideas 
form the foundation of their dances, songs and other ceremonies. 
Their religion is a pure nature-worship, without temples or sacrifices, 
but with many symbolic signs of worship, as painted sticks 6r prayer- 
plumes, made of the feathers of various birds. The feather is the 
symbol of human thought ; it could be replaced by two little twigs 
laid crosswise and held *» piace py a rock or stone, and such little 
shrines or stune-heaps are numerous around the Indian villages. 
‘Lhe story first appeared in a German weekly of New York City; it 
isso replete with Indian names, words and phrases, that careful 
attention is necessary to follow the author through the maze of his 
Cochiti terminology and thoroughly Indian mode of thought. 
ALBERT S. GATSCHET. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


Two PawntAN TriBAL NamMes.—The belief has been entertained 
that the tribal name Pani meansslave, but Mr. Dunbar, in his sketch 
of the Pawnees (Magazine of Am. Hist., 1880-1881), has, to my 
mind, clearly shown that this notion probably arose from a confu- 
sion by early explorers of two like-sounding words. 

The name of the related Arikara tribe has been said to be Mandan 
or Hidatsa, and to mean ‘‘ People of the Flowing Hair.’’ 

In my book (Pawnee Hero Stories and Folk-Tales, page 239) I 
have stated that I agree with Mr. Dunbar in regarding the name 
Pani as coming directly from the Pawnee word /arviki, a horn, and 
further, that the name Arikara means horns, or perhaps horned, 
being thus very nearly the equivalent of Pani. 

Recent inquiries among the Rees and Pawnees have brought out 
one or two suggestive facts bearing on these points, and I give below 
a summary of the matter for what it may be worth. 
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As to the name Pani : 

(1.) It is certain that in ancient times the Pawnees used to wear 
the scalp-lock, stiffened with grease and red clay, erect, or curving 
forward or backward like a horn, as in later times did the Wichitas 
or Pawnee Picts. 

(2.) The old sign for Pawnee was the forefinger held pointing 
upward at the crown of the head to represent this stiffened erect 
scalp lock. 

(3.) The word farike, a horn, is sometimes contracted to pdnz, as 

the case of a man of my acquaintance named Parik Pakots—Old 
Morn tHe is commonly called, for short, Pénz. 

\s to the triba! name Arikara: 
fman calls them peopte of the aie hair, and Matthews, 
bary, saves that (he name in that tongue is 


ests that this may way refer to the 
hair, the Hidatsa word h is ada. 

Rev. C.L. Hall, long « 1e,Gros Ventres, Mandans 
and Arikaras, at Fort Berthold, ti oi) ne latter nan 


says, ‘‘It is not Gros Ventre or Mandan; aii, 

Ventre or Hidatsa word is Ada-kada-ho. The firsi s, 

the word for hair in the Hidatsa, but the other syllables na. 
meaning that I can discover.’’ 

I believe that the Hidatsa word Ada-kada-ho is nothing more 
than an attempt to reproduce in that tongue the word Arikara. As 
the Hidatsa will not or cannot pronounce the word as the Rees do, 
they approach it as nearly as possible. The d and ¢ sounds are well 
known to be pore or less interchangeable in many Indian languages, 
the d@ being more common among northern tribes, while 7 is used 
by those of the south, This explanation of the Hidatsa word would 
account for the fact that it has no meaning. 

Now (1), the Ree and Skidi word for horn is 477’é, the second 
syllable strongly accented, the last slurred. If we add to the word 
Ariké, the plural termination ra we have almost exactly the tribal 
name of the Rees. This word, Arikera, or Arikara, means horns. 
Or it may be, as has been suggested to me by Mr. Dunbar, that the 
termination va is verbal, being the root of ¢/-ra, he has; tis’-¢a, 
you have; ¢iv-a, I have. If this is the case, the word Arikara 
would mean, horned; a descriptive epithet, the use of which is 
most natural with Indians. 

(2) When inquiring of the Rees how they used to dress their hair 
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in the old days, I was unable to learn that they have any tradition 
of a time when they roached the hair, or shaved the head. While 
on this subject, however, a bit of information came out which was 
interesting. Pahikatawea, an old man, said to be a grand-son of 
the great mythical Pawnee hero of the same name, told me that 
though the Rees had never done this, the Skidi used to cut off all 
the hair except a bunch on the top of the head, and that they would 
take two small pieces of bone, two or three inches long, and drill- 
ing a hole in one end of each, would tie them, one on either 
side of this top knot, so that they would stand erect ‘like two 
horns.’’ Sometimes two feathers would be substituted for the two 
bones, occupying the same position, or sometimes they would stiffen 
a lock of hair on either side the roach or top knot, so that these 
locks would stand straight up. This statement was not made as an 
explanation of the word Ari’kara, for in the conversation of which 
‘his is the substance, the question of that tribal name did not come up. 

(3) But the Rees are Skidis, and the separation of the two tribes 
ook place not very long ago. In ancient times, when they were 
‘he same people and were living together, they undoubtedly had 
‘he same customs. 

It is curious to note that these peculiar modes of dressing the hair 
became obsolete with the northern tribes of this family earlier than 
they did with their southern relatives. This is shown by the fact 
that the true Pawnees all know that the Wichitas used to wear the 
erect horn-like scalp-lock, while the custom has now entirely passed 
out of use among themselves, and has been forgotten even by the 
younger generation of men. In like manner the Rees who live to 
the north have forgotten that they used to dress their hair with horns, 
while they know that their relations to the south, the Skidi, did so 
in the long past. <A possible connection betweensthe dressing of 
the hair with two horns and the modern Pawnee sign, which is wolf, 
or the two pricked ears of a wolf, has of course sugested itself to 
me, but this matter requires further investigation. 

Gero. GRINNELL. 


Was PREHISTORIC MAN LEFT-HANDED?—At the session of the 
Société a’ Anthropologie of Paris, July 3, 1890, M. Gabriel de Mor- 
tillet presented to the Society a paper on Albinisme et Gauchisse- 
ment, which contains some curious observations and suggestions. 
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M. Mortillet finds these characteristics running through all forms 
of animal life, down to the helicidz, and among the last a marked 
tendency to the formation of varieties. 

Particular interest attaches to the facts indicating the existence 
of left-handedness among prehistoric men. Among the neolithic 
scrapers, the product of a number of stations in France, it is gen- 
erally possible, according to M. Mortillet, to discover positive signs 
of their use either by the right or the left hand. Out of 354 of these 
instruments examined by him he determines that 105 were used by 
the right hand and 197 by the left; the remaining 52 were not 
marked so clearly that it could be determined by which hand they 
were used, or they may have been used by either indifferently. 

These figures appear to show that left-handed persons are almost 
twice as numerous as right-handed. The proportions vary in differ- 
ent places. In the collection from Compigny, in the Musée de St. 
Germain, out of 38 specimens only 8 were positively right-handed, 
while 25 were as positively left-handed, and 5 were doubtful. In 
the collection from Pontlevoy, in the same Museum, g were right- 
handed, ro left-handed, and 5 mixed. But there is not a single 
station whose specimens do not indicate sinistral preference in the 
majority of these utensils. 

M. Mortillet does not desire to draw hasty conclusions from these 
observations, since they are quite insufficient for the purpose; but 
they lead him to believe that the proportion of left-handed persons 
was much greater in prehistoric times than at present in the same 
locality. If these observations may be accepted as facts, they seem 
to imply much more ; and though they do not lead to the conclusion, 
they prompt the inquiry, whether in the stone age in France, 
sceevism was not the rule, rather than the exception, as now. 

It seems reasonable to think that general dextral preference in the 
present age of mankind may be due in great part to the habit of 
using implements and weapons, while in the rude age of primitive 
man this preference may not have existed ; but it is surprising to 
find in the neolithic period these evidences of extraordinary prefer- 
ance for the left hand. I.no not know whether any observations 
similar to M. Mortillet’s have been made among American arche- 
ological collections; but it would be curious to know whether a 
similar state of things would be indicated if the same class of im- 
plements were carefully studied. 
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